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> to be ve paid f in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t MW 


e postage in addition. 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. For Franc: 





: other Countries not requiring 
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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratear- 
Sq . 
“ye NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
All Works of Polntion, Sculpture, Fd Architecture, intended 


ITION “ye he ROYAL ACADEMY. 
jd . — oy MONDAY, the 8th. a by Six o'clock in the 
frening of TUESDAY, the 9th of APRIL next, after which 

no work can possibly orks be 


time Y- : Ae ger con any 
m publicly exbi' 
meee of Painting, y A -t. or Architecture, described 
as the joint performance of several al Artists, the first mentioned in 
the description will alone be entitled to a ticket of admission to 
Mine other hi Regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
— o HENRY. HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 
ible care will be taken f Weeks on oont for Exbibi- 


10 BOOKSELLERS, &c.—An OLD-ESTA- 
BLISHED BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, with CIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARY and READING- in one of the 
oot  cltnations of a Fashionable City in the*W est of England, is 
be DISPOSED OF on very moderate terms, affording an 
tligible opportunity for a Young Man wishing to enter into 
usiness. For further particulars address, pte W. M., 
Messrs, Barker & White's, 33, Fleet-street, London. 


DUCATION. —VACANCIES occur in an old- 
tablished and highly-respectable BOARDING SCHOOL, 
six miles south of London, conduct y a married Gentleman, 
has been devoted to Tuition. The Pupils are — 

fully educated for the public schools, professions. or comm: 
and emulation is encouraged and exertion stimulated by a Sadie 
cious distribution of rewards. aes gination is t'iieerei ea. thy. 

the house large and 











eretal the Royal Academy will not hold itse 
cua Ce = mesnres a 
aad p rawiogs will be na sees on the South si side ‘of 

. ture on the 
te ning of Works to. be disposed of, may be communicated 


to the Secretary. 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dobayes : ny their 
Wiese and Orpbane, ts inetionted ae Hy y Royal 
” Via tes Ment ‘tak rae QUE 
st Excellen 
Patron~His Royal alee an RINCE ALBERT: K.G. 


His Grace the Duke of Bue- “ite "tion. the Earl fert of Pheowsbury 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dartmou 
at _— the Duke of Devon- | Rt. rea. Earl de Grey 
t. Lyndburst 
i Grace the Duke of Suther- = John, nae Berio, B Ly 


Tho 
Most | al the Marquis of Sir George Pailin, Ba 
Most Noble the Marquis of rg aero Lan iP: 
vet nian—Sie MARTIN ARCHER SHEE PRA. 


Thomas Paillipe., Ea.) R.  ? Prthos. ‘Uwins, , Boa R.A. 








Sir Robert S B. Bond 1 
i Robert Souirue. HA; R.A. |Witlees Brockedon tia. 
CR. I Cocerel \ J. ‘ky fiona, " 

in \° A. e 
LP. Deering, Esa. Ag gate Willian "Hoss, R.A. 


rs are respectfully in- 

Wir MINT ANNIVERSARY FESTI- 

VAL AL will be celebrated in Fit EEMASONS’ HALL, on SATUR- 

e Instan! 

SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. M.P., in the Chair. 
Stewards. 






iota Armestzone. Boa Joseph Jennings, Esq. 
George W Bak aS Se a Charles Kni he. Esq. 
Charles Barr: A. Henry Moseley, Esq. 
ic Groder, Hag sa. Henry O'Neil, Esq. _ 
Jobn Burrell, Esq. Tharles Runciman » 
. 8. Cai Edwin D. Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Severn. Esq. 
" W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, Esq. 
James Dori ingtor 5 ichard Twentyman, Esq. 
William Fisher "Bsa, nry Weekes. 
Thomas H. itdge, Haq Esq. Tables: — = oaleott, 
‘al 
ue ls. cach, t to be bad of ot the "Stewards of Charles 
Fowler, = suenovery Secre n-square ; and of 
the Assistant Secreta 4, Ganahaeah’ street, Regent’ s-park. 
WILLI JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 





RT-UNION of LONDON. 


UNION OF LONDON.— 
TESTIMONIALS of 
ory 1501. per 
habits, 


’ 5th of 


or LIBRA- 


—A 


GREEK D and 
ANS.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (whose Univer- 


Tt, 


Pet seiANS will be certified) wishes to READ with a 
Late L a Course of the higher Greek Classics, so as 4 commu- 
le rapidly a critical and ccbeles.tike knowledge of those 

Productions. "Address (by letter) Q. E. D., 215, Oxford-street. 
GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY —To be SOLD at 
sag oat coubsGeaeyoy, hints she 
man o! rn Works of Fic- 
ton, History, and Books of Plates Among the latter will be 
(alee very fine copy of wl 's Portraits, . vols.—Fisher's 
of Portraits, Todi proofs, 4 ven — ae bt’s Portrait Gal- 

a, 7701 —Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. 4to. ane 


inden’s Illustra- 





on. eat whole may be seen, and priced Catalogues 
renwal catign to Robert Leighton, 0. $5; Exmouth-street, 





library of religious, instructive, and amusing. we 
is provided for Private reading. French, by a resident. The 
Terms vary from 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. Parlour Boarders, 
70 Guineas.—E. 63, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


MANSION HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and COMMEBC Al. SCHOOL, Ham™meER- 
SMITH, conducted by Mr. WM. WALKER.—At this Establish- 
— Young Gontlenes are ‘religiously and carefully 7 in 
every branch of « liberal I — 
ments for the health and happiness of the Pupils are ae as the 
most anxious parent must approve. he Premises are very 
spacious, and eXnleably t adapted ; the School-room large ; the 
rmitories lofty and well ventilated ant the Play-ground 








nearly an acre in extent. Terms yok. e, and references 
Pvt to Parents of Pupils, and to Gontiomen educated by the 
pyine ——. tL School is publicly examined at Midsummer and 





USIC ACADEMY, on LOGIER’S SYSTEM, 
{tour and: ton on, the Planoforte, Harm REEN and able 
Assistants, at No. 33, So Sor0-squanE. Two bo ._. each Lesson. 
Tw ssous in each week. ‘Terms, ineas per quarter, to 
commence with the first Lesson. Private Lessons, and separate 
ons on Harmony, &c.—D ic Parties 


HAPPELL'S MUSICAL CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY.—Subscribers paying 3. 3s. a year are entitled 
to six books or pieces tf a time in sows, or eighteen if in the 
country. Subscribe . = ear, are entitled to 
four in town or twelve | in the count very description of 
music is su an “any work (unless of a 
yay eaqegunet character) not ready | = has library, will, if 
be procured.—t0, New 











TO — AND BOOK re 
, gratis and post 


INTS for the @ RORMATION of of READING 


SOCIE 
ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to the BRITISH and 
IBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover-squa 
cow are ee with the ' newand 
standard Works for perusal in any qu: 


Apply to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ‘Conduit-street. 
19, Holles-street. _ 








JOHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
I. of his CATALOGUE, for 1844, (112 pages), 
CHOICE. USERUL. and COMOUS BOOKS: roused ee hte 
accustomed moderate prices. It may be had GRATiIs on appli- 
cation, or sent nt bz pest on receipt of six pong i jebets ls to frank it. 
Compron-treet. Soho, Lond: 
w Life —> Society, 
Wiest-ctees: next + Sassen’ 's Church, 


OTICE IS HEREBY “GIVEN, “that the 

KS for TRANSFERRING SHARES in this Societ: 

will be CLOSED on Thursda: ays the 2ist iagjant, and will be RE 
on Monday, the 8th day of April next. 

The DIVIDENDS for the Year 1843 will be payable on Mon- 
day, the ath pin of April next, or any subsequent sey y (Tecstey 
excepted) between the Hours of Ten and Three o’c 

By ortee of the Directors, 
GEO. Pe ox. Actuary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT STREET, 
February 15, 1844. 
BONUSES DECLARED £529,306. 17s. 7d. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 

sons who —— Polisies is this Office, hearing date prior 

to the year 1834, present value of the Bonuses 

which have been added tot to their Policies, upon application at the 

Head Office, or to the Agents throngh whom ¢ licies were 
issued. GEORG BEAUMONT, Actuary. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIoNEERS 
p Commission MERCHANTS, “BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. 7 large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable wanper. offer their peavices to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following Articles, or or anythi 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engrav aw and 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture. Chinese 
icles— Fan = Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
joir—and all Articles of Taste and Virta. 
prices of Actes, wh riot will retail, affording the ery. bea 
0) or retail, a! ing the ve 
medium for advertising such s fully. ” 
for any bape ey of Manufac ctures or 
fully so! ted. and —“ torwhich pitention will we 
Auction Sales as usual, 
Articles of any description are 
e most satisfactory references arte obtained on 
tion to ie. John Miller, Bookseller. Rearloten treet, 
garden HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 
ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
gwiety of elegant Des only by W the P. rent Al 


rocess, are painted \ 4 . 
House | A and Decorator, No, 45 eat 











§ 
ah 
e, 





Books or 





STetaleers 
cguare. By this Decorati i the brillianc algar: 
the finest temper, or Fresco. Palm r ave a are warrante to 


stand washing over and over again with soap and water, 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are ted 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 


7 BOTAL LETTERS PATENT.— 


zm Majesty's Office of Woods, &c.—IM- 
PROVED. TIRING Yor be WAL eT OUSES, &c. the Potent 
‘tually method o 








Burt's NEW S Y ST E M| Livin os ects every m decoration eit 
For pio phn in oF and i a. Wt. = many — os 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. vantages ; unalterable by moisture its durability is guaran 
watt constant Geman for Row New Books, p whieh, to be folly mot, References, to pa x in wy ouses pat patent has been em- 
uire an unlim hase, is amply provi ‘or by joyed, terms for ULAR 
BULL'S NEW SYS dyed w ich is affording such general satis- tr Netter ca rsonally of the tentee, oe SONG COLLAR) 
faction throughout th e country. DRAKE, ose addrens extensive a piaticns of the paten 
By a small annual subscription Families and Reeding ay be m-tree-road, St. John's-wood. 
enjoy the advantages of purchase without the 





THE MARCH LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 


containing all the New and Popular Works, and Terms, sent 
atis an netnfrees on application tou Mr. Bull, English and 
be Public Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendis! square, 








Monies SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-etrect, Mccmebucy-oveete. 
‘erms of Subscription, 68. a Quarter; 2\s. a Year. 

The Subscriber is entitied tothe | rusal of the best a and newest 
Works in History, Philosophy. and General Literature, with all 
= English and American Moviews. the Monthly Magazines, &c. 

A few Reviews and Magazines to be disposed of, second-hand, 
on moderate terms. 
Newspapers regularly supplied ; Stationery of every description. 


CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS, 


POTTER solicits notice to his LIST of 

e sa0g>- SAND ) Boose, appended to the Apri 
picathi A of th ntaipin, 

RE, and * URIOUS Cov LECTION of WORKS in 

tis PrALIAN, SPANISH, and FRENCH LANGUAGES, &e, 

a Selection from the extensive Library of John Black, Esq., 
many years Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

12, Bear-street, Leicester-square. 


Just published, op ot eree soviend, end 1 gna price Is, 2d. 


DAWSON & SONS PARLIAMENTARY 
e and NEWSPAPER LIST (late Clarke and Lewis's), 
resenting at ONE VIEW a full and correct account of all the 
Newspapers of the United Kingdom, and the days and places of 
publication, made up to the present time, with the number cir- 
quisted, re the year’s amount of advertisement duty paid by 
each of : the politics of every Paper being indicated by 
ferent ad inks. . upon the same sheet, the names of 
the Members of Parliament corrected to the Session of 1844, 
with the politics of each likewise denoted by a, le colours ; 
the whole forming a Guide of great value to Bo penned ary Institu- 
tions and Clubs, to embers of Parliament and Politicians, and 
en} ~y > = pam © and all 
er Adve 

A — ret 1s. 2d. will insure the receipt of the List, post- 

» | ree 











wson & Son's Newspaper and Advertising Office, (esta- 
bisbea 1809), 74, Cannon-street, City, London. _ 





HINA PAPER HANGINGS. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON, House Decorators to Her 
Majesty, beg to announce that th 
beautiful and very perfeet sets of these elegant Decorations, 
being the — ond only i importation for pea years. 
sand 


EVILLE ORANGE JELLY, prepared by 








JOHN_ CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail Confectioner, 
onden. at ls. 4d. 


44 and 45, Prinegs-street, Leicester-square, 

per pound po al 
orange — without the 
be found poqterante 5 ‘or children, 
in life, also those of weak 

always sufficiently preserv 
ficial effects of the compoun 


NEW WORK ON ASIA MINOR, 
Now ready. with Map and Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo 
REE ARCHES in ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, 


and AR EMA; Ta some Account of their Antiquities 

and Geology. ‘By W . 1. HAMILTON, Esq. M soleey to 

the Geological Soriet i 
urray, 





el, and on that ‘account wil 
ovalids, and pe 

estion, as the pieces ye of peel are not 
~ thereby counteracting the 





Albemarle-street. 


st published, price is. 
RACTICAL “HINTS on NEW and OLD 
ANURES, with an explanation of the Author s = Diewvery 
afthed Governin Principles of Vegetable Growth fe! 
ticulars ‘a - New Manure, qrewe as HUME sits! obi. 
POUND, By JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMPH 8, Eeq., Au- 
ba yA of* ‘rhe "glectro-Physiolozy of Man. 
A perus — of his work convinces us that Mr. Humphreys 
nowledge, and we are, 
therefore, “disposed ti to recommend his Farmers’ Compound ; and 
we do this the more willingly, because his theory appears to be 
perfectly in unison — = nove practical results.""—Farmer's 
Journal. Longman, Bi Green & Longmans. 
Just published, a ‘ancient silk, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ABBEY BE L; a Poem, 
By the late HENRY GAHAGAN, Esq. M 
Elaborately illuminated in gold and colours. in “he style of 
the Manu: of the 15th Century, from Tilustrations and 
Designs by Lapy Strancr. 
Also, a great Variety of Illuminated Works. 


wisring, yin _ Be eens and Publishers of Foreign 
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Sales by Auction. 
Seven Days’ Sale of Foreign Books. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS 


Will SELL on the Premises, 8, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, THIS DAY, and Six following Days, 


THE REMAINING STOCK 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


Messrs. BLACK § ARMSTRONG, 
Foreign Booksellers; together with the LEASE of PRE- 
MISES, Fixtures, &c. 


Stereotype Foundry, Iron Safe, Book Shelving, §c. 


Mr. L, A. LEWIS will SELL, at his 1 125, Fleet-street, 
on MONDAY, April 


THE FITTINGS- UP OF 
A STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY; 


An Iron Inking-table—Standing Press, with Iron Screw and 
Worm—a Weighing Machine and Weights—a Quantity of 
Chases—large Iron Safe—Lithographic Stones—a large 
Quantity of Book Shelving—a large Case fitted with Drawers, 
suitable for a Solicitor—100 Packing Cases and Tea Chests 
—a few Articles of Furniture, &c. 


Miscellaneous Books. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, April 2, and Two following Days, 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS; 


Including the ae - a BOOKSELLER from the 
UNTRY. 


Mr. Hollyer’s Stock of Engravings. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, April 16, and Three following days, 


THE FIRST PORTION OF 
THE STOCK OF MR. HOLLYER; 


Comprising the Miscellaneous Portion of his Collection 
of Engravings. 


Library of a Gentleman. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, April 23, and Two following Days, the 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN ; 


Including Wilkins’ Concilia Magna, 4 vols. extremely rare 
—Bullarium M um, 19 vols.—some rare 
Foreign Theology—Stillingfleet’s Works, 7 vols.—Cook’s 
Voyages, 8 vols.—Clarke’s Travels, and Life, 7 vols.—Gram- 
mont’s Memoirs, 2 vols. mor.—Bridgewater Treatises, com- 
plete—Moliére, 2 vols. mor.—Corneille, 4 vols. rhor.—Shak- 
speare, 21 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols. large paper, &c. 





Mr. W. H. Mason’s Stock of Books. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS, will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on MONDAY, April 29, and Two following Days, 


THE SECOND-HAND PORTION OF 
THE STOCK 


Of Mr. W. H. MASON, of CutcuHEsTER, 
Who is rebuilding his Premises. 


Stereotype and Quire Books. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on THURSDAY, May 2, and Two following days, 


A FURTHER PORTION OF THE 


STOCK OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Mr, Hollyer’s Copper and Steel Plates. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, May 7, and Two following Days, 


THE VERY VALUABLE 
COPPER AND STEEL PLATES, 


With the remaining Impressions. 


‘Stereotype and Quire Books. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on FRIDAY, May 10, 


A VERY VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


In QUIRES, including some printed at Oxford, Stereotype 
Plates, &c. 





KEITH’S MEASURER, ENLARGED BY MAYNARD. 
In 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER; or, the 


whole Art of Measuring: being a_ plain and comeguhen- 
sive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration ‘or the 
— of fehods, = Persone concerned in ) Speenne Gauging, 
ined, by » &C, 1a KEITH. rrec and en- 
large Loa, SANUE MAVNA 
& Co.; Ri mayne) Haiton 2, &. s Besces | & 
mpkin & erw: 
cone Hodge ks i Ces Smith, Elder & Co. On ti Taylor! 
and Wilson be Sons, Y 





Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
R. WEALE has the following valuable Works 
very ICH ready for publication 
The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
the Collegiate Pane} of ST, STEPHEN, WESTMINSTER, the 
late House of Commons; drawn from actual Survey and’ Ad- 
measurements made b direction of ee jn my Ct of Toe 
Majesty's Woods and Work Acc 
tions on the oF the E and perfect State of the nieailding a 
peccription of the Plates. FRED 4 CK ty ENZIE. 
Fine gravings, seriaslas't the style of the period of 
Gothie Architect ure. Lage atlas folio, half-bound 4 morocco, 


price 4 
of ofeetine | to 


*«* Her Majesty's G t are desi 
the” Professional Architect™™d to the Anti 
Sess EX a much less cost than could ‘compensate for private 
enter, 

WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS on 
ARCHITECTURE. ‘art III., due at Lady Day, will be ome 
lished on the 30th of March, price 7s, ee together with a Sup- 
plement, price . in addition: contai 

:. Present Condition and i reenpery of ‘Architecture i ip Eo fang. 
. Stained or Painted G Winchester Cathedral 
‘arter, Architect; with nine facsimile coloured en; Ay 
3. Srsines or Painted Glass in West Wickham Church, Kent: 
by, G. Waller; with six f 








3, G M 
ME couscrys NEW PUBLIC itn 


NARRATIVE of the LAST CAMPAIGN in AFFGHA. 
NISTAN, uuder GENERAL POLLOCK. By LIEUT. Ad 
WOOD, of H. a 3ist Rests <r a Comeqeten to the Narn. 

° e e 
= a ay | ~ an jeu! Te, vol, small 8vo, with 


THE BRIDAL of MELCHA. By MARY L. pera, 
Authoress of ‘The State Prisoner,’ &c. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. bd 


The following are just ready : 
Ill. 
MR. LEVER'S NEW Wont — sa aee BeeARr: 
his Wanderings 3 and a ORReOUER: in Many Lands. Edited by bis 
Tiliustrated b 


Friend, y George 
Cruikshank 3 vols, Seat ee 8v0. 


VOL. VIL of MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES 
QUEENS of ENGLAND. am 

THE WILFULNESS of WOMAN: a Novel. By thy 
Authoress of ‘ The History of a — &c. 3 vols. 


THE MILITARY ANNUAL; combining History, Statis. 
fies, Biography, an Obituary. Soldier's Alsseee, &c. Edited 
y, the Author of * The Artil mos 's Manual,’ &c.’ One elegant 
aon of about 500 pages, price nd, 
* Every effort will be exerted to vronder this work a 
ful military anda adjunct to the lil 
of every officer.” 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 














. The ‘Pointed Char of Avehiiootare in Belgium, Part 2. 
s and 
is: Oy W.H, 
moir on an “aati of the Middle Temple; with five en- 


tural and Orn tal Tiesteatiqns ¢ the Church 

— at Liége : three onerev! ~— by Le Keux, and five 
Big finished coloured ongeer ings by Owen Jones, Architect. 

he ‘Temple Church : its in tevior Restoration and Decora- 

sion: with six highly finished coloured engravings by Owen 


9. Notices of Works published, (In all 32 illustrations.) 

The Supplement contain: 

1, Full-length Portraits ae Mary I., 
her Consort Philip II. of Spain, inted Dirk beth, of 
Beliges by orderof the Queen: a ceratle, rom painted glass. 

t. Augustin, the first Christian Bishop in England; with 
we N7.. namental Letters of the 4th er. 

& Aighe ~_ of fy Letters of the l4th centu 

Glor c. &c.: original Music, with hb’ Ornamental 
sathouna ty of Ate 14th centa 
WEALE'’S QUAR 


RTERLY PAPERS on EN- 


due at Lady Day, price 7s. 6d. con- 


ravines 





Queen of England, and 


opens. Part III., 
inin 
aM Mallet’s Report on the Application of the Atmospheric 
Pressure to Railways; with three engravings. 

2. Novel Method of applying the ‘Atmospheric Pressure to 
Reawegs by means of Pa eumatic Locomotive Engines : ty 


3. ‘Life of Samuel Clegg, C.E.; and on the Atmospheric Rail- 
way; by Samuel Hughes, C.E. With a Portrait. 
4. M. Peclet on the Application of Heat; translated. Part I. 

5. Messrs. Bury, Curtis and Kennedy's improved Twenty-five 
Horse Power Dredging Machine; with six engravings. 

6. Mr. Higgins on the Harbours of the 8. E. Coast of England. 
Mr. Higgins on the Restoration of Herne Bay Pier, and on 
the Eaect of Marine Worms in the Destruction of Timber, with 
three Engravings. 
8. American Slips and Dry Docks for the Repair of Ships ; with 
three engravings. (In all 16 Engravings. 

Mr. WEALE’S extensive CATALOGUE of 
WORKS on Architecture, Civil, Mechanical, and Military En- 
gineering, and naval Architecture, may be had gratis : sent by 
post upon receipt of six penny stamps, to save double charge. 








Just published, by Hering & Remington, Importers and Pub. 
lishers of Foreign Works of Art, 137, Regent-street, 


NIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY: oleae 


, Colection of Weiings of all Nations, and of ev: 
the highest authenticity. with 
spect to gom do Art, or Charters. and MSS. existing in the 
Archives and Public Libraries of France, Italy, Germany, and 
ritain fouled snd god. coloured on the spot from the 
by M. & ; and a ee with Historical 
Epplaatione bro Messrs. CHAMPOLLION 
ON, Jun. 
“This yh ©, Work is now complete, in four volumes, 
re folio, on vellum paper, printed in colours and 
and silver, and contains 300 Plates and 600 pages of letter. 
= 
Among the remarkable historical papers which form a portion 
of this - beng the following have been particularly noticed:— 
The celebrated Vatican Dante—the ww] of various Po 
those of John of France, the Duc de Berri ke of 
of Louis XI., Char! » St. Louis—the Prayer 1 
Stuart—the Bibles c af Charles ne, and of C 
the Herculaneum Papyri— rzthe! edicean winghthe Pandects of 
Justinian, andthe Bible at Florence—the Two Terences—the 
Three Virgils—the Republic of Cicero, and the Sallust of the 
Vatican—thbe Lactantius at Bologna—the Theodosian Codes of 
ris and Munich—the Livy at Vienna—the Otfred, and other 
recious MSS. of Munich and Vienna—the Code of Laws of the 
mbard ~~ s—the Gregory. of Tours, and Egyptian Papyri of 
the Louvre—the letter o jioscorides to Dorion—the Minne- 
singers—Chroniclesof Froissart, Enguerrand de Monstrelet, and 
of St. arg eee the Psalter of St. Germain, on colou 
vellum—the Bi of Clement Vil.—the Greek Diose 
alike remarkable for its antiquity and beauty of A - 
Psalter pres: db o Pope Adrian |.—the richly 
ornamented Book of yee ielonging to Charles-le-Chauve— 
the Breviary used by Charles V.—a Pheenician MS., bly 
dating from a period of twenty centuries prior to the 0 
ra—Egyptian MSS., from the Temple o' Ly 
centuries anterior to the er sgemtionsé riod—the only three 
extant Hungarian MSS.—the Chivalrous ltomance of Lancelot; 
and an extensive Collection of MSS. of Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and of European and re Nations, of the greatest in- 
terest to the learned men of Europe, and enlightened Govern- 
ments of all countries. 











This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


A TRANSLATION OF THE 


POEMS AND BALLADS 


OF SCHILLER. 


Yo which is prefixed a LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Wm. Briacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 





THE 


LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 





On SATURDAY, the 30th of MARCH, 
To be continued Weekly, price Fourrencs, the Frnst NuMBER of 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 


BEING 
A Popular Description of foreign Countries, 
WITH 


NOTICES of SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS of WAYFARING and SOJOURN, PER- 
SONAL and HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Abundantly Illustrated with Wood Engravings, 
Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. 


Each weekly Number will contain twenty full pages of letter-press, demy octavo, embracing such 
At the end of every month the Numbers will be collected into a Part, which will be 


be required to illustrate the Text. 


woodcuts as may 


issued with the Magazines ; and the Parts treating of each country or group of countries, as may be found most cony' 


will be bound into Volumes, with separate title-pages. 


*,* The Work will commence with SYRIA and the HOLY LAND. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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MESSRS. DIDOT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1, ROYAL DICTIONARY—ENGLISH and 
+ FRENCH, and FRENCH and ENGLISH. By Pro- 
fessors FLEMING and TiBBiNS. 2 vols. largest imp. 

4to (pp- 2360, with three columns in each), 17. 11s. 6d. 

each volume, extra cloth boards. 

9, ANCIENT and MODERN ARCHITEC- 
*““TURE. Edited by Mr. J. Gattuapaup. Part 18, 
(and Series, Part 4,) royal 4to. 2s. 

First Series, 1 vol. royal 4to. 20. 12s. 6d. handsomely bound. 
3, DU CANGE, GLOSSARIUM MEDIZ et 
*“" INFIME LATINITATIS, cum supplementis integris. 


Vol. III. comprising the letters E— 
4, EURIPIDIS FABULAE. Recognovit, 
; duodecim fabulas tati 


Ato. 2/. Gs. 





vertit, in 


Latine 


criticam 


scripsit THEOBALDUS Fix. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
5. DIODORUS SICULUS. Ex nova recensione 


Lupovict DinporFil. Grece et Latine. 


8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 


6. STEPHANI THESAURUS GREECE LIN- 
GU. Parts 31 and 32, folio, each 12s. 


Vol. IL. roy. 


7, CHAMPOLLION, DICTIONNAIRE EGYP- 
TIEN en Ecriture Hiéroglyphique. 1 vol. folio, 32. 3s. 


8, BECQUEREL, TRAITE de PHYSIQUE, 
considerée dans ses Rapports avec la Chimie et les 
Sciences Naturelles. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 16s. 


9, BECQUEREL, ELECTRO-CHIMIE. 8vo. 8s. 
10. DUPORT, des METAUX PRECIEUX du 


MEXIQUE. 


1 vol. 8vo. Plates, 15s. 


1. CANTU, HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. 


12, DAUNOU, COURS d@ETUDES HISTO- 
RIQUES. Vol. VIL. 8vo. 8s. 


13, WALCKENAER, MEMOIRES  touchant 
MAD. de SEVIGNE. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

14. SEVIGNE, LETTRES, avec son Eloge par 
Mme. Tastv. 1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, 5s. cloth lettered. 

15, TASSO, LA GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. cloth lettered. 

16. POITEVIN, GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 
2de Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


17. ROLAND, PRECIS d’HISTOIRE d’ ANGLE- 


TERRE. 


12mo. 5s. 


18, BONNECHOSE, HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 


5me Edition, d’aprés les écrits de Sismonp1, Guizor, 
Tuierry et MicRELET. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 


19, ISABELLE, EDIFICES CIRCULAIRES 
et DOMES. Part 7, folio, Plates, 12s. 


2. CHAMPOLLION, MONUMENTS de 
YEGYPTE et dela NUBIE. Part 45, 4s. 


21. JACQUEMONT, VOYAGE dans INDE. 


Part 47, 4to. Plates, 8s. 


22, LABORDE, VOYAGE en ORIENT. Part 


31, folio, Plates, 12s. 


%. TEXIER, DESCRIPTION de l’ASIE 
MINEURE. Part 32, folio, Plates, 1/. 


4. TEXIER, PARMENIE et la PERSE. 


Part 8, folio, Plates, 12. 


23, DIDOT’S NEW EDITIONS. Post 8vo. 
with Portraits and Notes, 5s. cloth lettered. 


VOL’ 
Beaumarchais, Théatre . . 


Boileau 


~——- Oraisons Funébres 
Buffon, Histoire Naturelle 
Corneille, Théatre . 


S. 
1 
1 


Rousseau, Emile . 
Nouvelle Héloise 


Provinciales 
Sévigné, Lettres 
St. Pierre, Etudes de la 
Nature .... 
Paul et Vir- 
ginie, &c. .. 
Voltaire, Henriade, &c... 
Charles XIi. 





e, Théatre 





Pierre le Grand 
Louis ps 
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— cheap and elegant editions of French Classics have 
printed and published by Messrs. Didot during the last 


the 
the 


F. Dor & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


‘Wo years; they have portraits of the authors, and notes at 
bottom of the pages, and bear Messrs. Didot’s name on 
title-page. 





THE LITERARY UNION 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tue object of this Institution is to promote the interests 
of Literature, by giving additional encouragement to those 
who make it their pursuit. Painting, Sculpture, ‘and every 
branch of science, have of late years found munificent 
patronage in government as well as amongst the noble and 
wealthy; but we much fear Dr. Johnson's complaint of the 
Booksellers being the principal patrons of Literature is as 
true now as it was in his days. So little, indeed, is the lite- 
rary character appreciated amongst us, that the very class 
to which it belongs is not acknowledged; to be a literary 
man is to be nothing, while in France and Germany his 
class is as distinct, and as much allowed, as that of the 
Lawyer, the Physician, or the Divine. The reason of this 
low estimation of his profession amongst us is plain enough. 
England is essentially a mercantile country, and the remu- 
neration awarded to literature is so precarious, and in 
general so scanty, that being measured by what it brings, 
and not by its intrinsic worth, it has fallen into something 
like contempt. And yet, without the light thrown upon 
society by literature and genius, what would be our boasted 
civilization? What would be the rank of that people, in 
the scale of nations, who had no book but the day-book— 
no amusement but the ledger? 


What is proposed now to be done for Literature has been 
already done for Art—though much less needing it—in the 
Art-Union of London, an excellent Institution, which has 
been adopted for the model of this undertaking. A nu- 
merous subscription will, of course, be requisite to carry 
this plan into effect, and to produce the beneficial results 
of which it is so eminently capable ; but, in a country where 
every other scheme promising eventual success has been 
met and ged with t ded liberality, we may 
surely hope that this appeal in behalf of Literature will not 
be neglected. 


The amount of Subscription will be One Guinea, and even 
that small sum will be returned to the Subscriber in full 
value (while he has a fair chance of profit on his outlay) as 
a certain sum will be put aside for the purchase and printing 
of a Prize Work, a copy of which will be distributed to each 
Subscriber. 

The Subscription for the present year will close on the 
lst of November, by which time it is confidently expected 
5,000 names will have been received, which, after deduct- 
ing the expense of copyright and printing the Prize Work, 
advertizing, and other incidental expenses, will leave about 
3,5007. to be divided into shares, and drawn for at a general 
meeting of the Subscribers. 


Each Prize-holder will be at liberty to select Books to the 
amount of his prize, but, to produce a DIRECT AND 
BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE ON THE LITERATURE OF 
THE DAY, the following rules must be adhered to:~ 


Ist. The Books so chosen shall be Original, and not 
Translations. 


2nd. The first edition shall have been published within 
the current year, 


3rd. They shall not be Reprints from Works published 
out of the United Kingdom. 


The object of the Institution being the Encouragement of 
Literature, it is proposed that the prizes shall be more 
numerous than valuable, as it will be evident that a 
number of small amounts could be laid out in the purchase 
of a better class of books, according to the above restric- 
tions, than one large amount. Thus, should the balance 
amount to 3,500/., as above, it will be divided into upwards 
of 500 prizes, of from five to fifty pounds each, so that one 
in ten of the Subscribers will obtain a prize, and thus, 
should any work of particular merit appear, an additional 
sale of 500 copies might be obtained. 


In conclusion, the projector deems it necessary to state, 
that the first prospectus of THE LITERARY UNION OF 
ENGLAND was issued in January, 1843, but that owing to 
press of other matters, he could not devote sufficient atten- 
tion to it till the present time. He also wishes to acknow- 
ledge, that it is, to a certain extent, a commercial specu- 
lation; but, if the idea is good, that should not militate 
against its usefulness. In every Institution some one must 
be paid for his time and trouble; in this, surely he who 
devotes his capital and labour to its formation, is entitled 
to it. He is no publisher, and therefore cannot be accused 
of wishing to push his own publications to the exclusion of 
others, neither can he be d of an int of getting 
rid of his own stock, as the Prize-holders will be at liberty 
to select from the Catalogues of 


EVERY PUBLISHER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tickets are to be procured of Mr. E. CHURTON, 
26, Holles-street, 


And through any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTON are preparing for 
Publication the following Books: 


I. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW; 


Or, QUARTERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and 
GENERAL LITERATURE. (In April.) 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE; 


From the Year 1744 to the Period of his Decease in 1797. 
(Now first published.) 
Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, 


AND 
Lieutenant-General SIR RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.B. 


Explanatory Notes are given, furnishing such information of 
the family connexions and personal history of iurke as may 
serve to give to the publication of the letters, which are arranged 
in the order of their dates, something of the advantages of a 
continued narrative. er notes are added, to remind the 
reader of names and events referred to in the letters: some of 
which have long ceased to occupy podite attention, whilst others 
are to be found as materials of history in the periodical publica- 
tions of their time.— Eztract from the Preface. 

In 4 vols. 8vo. (With Portrait.) 


THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF 
THE NATIVITY HARMONIZED: 


With Reflections. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


HISTORY OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


In the COLONIES and FOREIGN DEPEN- 
DENCIES of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By the Rev. JAMES 8. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton. 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE 
SICK AND SUFFERING. 


Partly Original, and partly Selected. 


VIRGILII OPERA, 


Vor. II. (4En. 1—6.) 
Addita est Interpretatio quam ex Adnotationibus Heynii, 
Wunderlichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum, excerpsit 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY: 


Being the First of a Series of 
NEW ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 
By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

Of this Series, the following are in preparation :— 
1. The First Book. 4. Grammar elicited. 
2. The Second Book. 5. Poetry that is Poetry. 
3. First Book of Geography. 


Vill. 


LONGER EXERCISES: 


Being Part I. of a Companion to the ‘ Practical Introduction 
to Latin Prose Composition.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
With a BioGRAPHICAL SkeTcu 
By ARCHDEACON SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 


x. 
The Third Part of 


THE REY. G. TOWNSEND’S NEW 
FAMILY BIBLE, 


ENTITLED 
SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
(The Dedication in this Part will treat of the Controversy 
with the Church of Rome.) 


Lately published, 
PART LI. (Dedicated to Mothers of Families.) vo. 6s. 
PART II. (Dedicated to a Layman not in Communion with 
the Established Church.) 8vo. 6s. 


RIvinGtTons, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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THE LAST NEW BOOKS aw Sane Sennen ae ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BO 
B LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. OKS, 
PU LISHED BY MR. MURRAY. PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION oF 
1. ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL oy 
‘ forthe Uses i et ard a EDUCATION, i * 
BELL (SIR CHARLES) on EXPRES-| mals. LEE (formerly Mrs. T- E, Bowdich), Av- 
ees Eudition, with ve Mn and Woodeuts. thor of tienes “i Memoirs of Cuvier,’ &er 12mo. 85 Heal 
Imp. 8yo. 21s. casein pr (Now ready. For the Phonic Method of Reading, me 
Ile . on the ARATIVE| The FIRST PHONIC READ dy 
, ING 
GODLEY’S (JOHN ROBERT) LETTERS | ANIMALS, delivered at the itoval College of Surgeons in | Teachings? “Panstory of the Method and een 
from CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 2 vols post|  }#43,, By RICHARD OWEN, FICS. Hunterian Frofessor to r Hem 
Bvo. 16s, Mic Se and revised by paben by Oucn” gra weatias | Lhe SECOND PHONIC READING BOK mend 
nt Woodcuts. 14s FIFTY WALL TABLETS, contai ' Irvin 
“ ii 
JESSE'S (E DWAR D) SCENES and labours in RR Pn Rhy Exercises in the First Phonic Reading Boo! ng the The J 
TALES of COUNTRY LIFE. With Woodeuts. Post Ovo. | fren’ the lectures contsfa& vst aunt of rater imprest: | Pictures employed inthe Methods” with the Less ud super 
fe ing to all who wish to know something of the wonderful este je Method rse 
1’. Gees oeeee 7 Snomane and functions of animated iiitiaiaatan a 
DAVIS'S (JOHN FRANCIS) MASSACRE itor ecygoeceamaen . : 
of BENARES. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL ME- | 4.~XERCISES in ARITHMETIC, for Elemes. BS 
“The whole of this spirit-stirring little volume is well enaonen. By the Rev. u. MOSELEY, M.A. 2nd Edition, tary Schools, after the Method of Pestalozzi. called 
entitled to perusal.”—Naval and Military Gazette. ce Frhe design is good Pend itl is > executed as to make the The TABLES required i - Teaching the Method, pithy 
‘ work as entertaining as it is instructive.” —British Mag bishe + large Double Sheets, mounted on Canvas, and Vas from 
. By the same Author, 
WILKINSON'S (SIR GARDNER) MO-| A TREATISE onthe MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of Writing. oth 
7 7 , ‘ * an 
+ aoget EGYPT and THEBES. Woodcuts and Map. 2 vols. Woodcuts and Diagrams. 24s. Malbsner, elated of WRITING, on the Method of ‘T 
on An Sade guide to all who visit the Valley of the . THE LIFE OF ADDISON. By LUCY ANALYSIS ofthe Mer HOD. Pat a "APELICATION Gi po! 
ile.”—Athenaum. AIKIN. Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private — colont 
a afersir aoae befere ps blished. 2 vols. post 8vo. Portrait, | uo RITING MODELS (the 8 Set of Forty), = 
HILL'S (Rev. P. G.) FIFTY DAYS on and y  hapor indestry, Miss Aikin has given us a connected —_ —_— v et 
beatae BALD, Nude up Fenp. dro seed” | Papaeloneernts otter Sedo one hte bly Singing. Aas 
. . e. : 
eon ont popular work is well adapted for general his Soest in the french } Cay Eng peo 4 MANUAL for TEACHING SINGING on the rac 
.”—Spectator. description | of mea and things, abound in that tasteful | Method of Wilhem, adapted to Faglich « use by —-¥ HULLAK 
— the hele range of Hots ert Maite eat ales ean each Seenean Ae 
‘ struc 
GREENHOW’S (ROBERT) OREGON t Papi and FIGURES, fr hw 
SBEEEp ons Gatehouse, |. Toe, Books? TORTICAL WORE [toe ening ae Bh Bae 
y. AMER Pp, 8vo. (Just ready.) Come - te yp ene se ume, = ayy Ley: voy A) fe for the use of Teachers. Sheets Nos. I. to C., in ten parcels of matior 
— Richmond, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence | *€® numbers each, price 7s. 6d. per parcel. familia 
TAYLOR’S (WILLIAM) ‘oN ich pody tas Ala Creswick, A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 213.; 3 Drawing his wa 
, of Norwich, CO. ° : 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE with SOUTHEY. Por- Y ; rr MANUAL of MODEL-DRAWING from — 
vena voces bay to te gg, | tte: BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIONY. ‘Square onepe, | COMID.TORME, oR Eon ier ok Femecia sat abi 
eresting as any correspondence ikely to be re- ‘ By B | ublic Institutions, ev 
vealed for many years."—Quarterly Review. 7. THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the | srvines of the Models, and namerous Woodeuls, is. interes 
1. plist epied to the Peath of Elizabeth. | E By SHARON INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING from courag 
STEPHENS’ (JOHN L.) INCIDENTS of In Four separate Portions: the foreget ~ p tne gy hy FF; 4 and is 
TRAVELS in YUCATAN. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. THE ANGLO-SAXONS. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. 45s. Outline Figures of the Models, price 3s. pm 
“‘ The pleasantest and best work that has lately appeared.” | THE MIDDLE AGES. Third Edition. 5 vols. 60s. a 
Spectator. THE REIGN of HENRY VIIL. Third Edition. 2 vols. 26s. thon 
' x. EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. Third Edition. P 
Fg ge Pi in COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR 9 Kw, 
Art during his Tours. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 8. THE SACRED HISTORY ofthe WORLD, LITERATURE. th 
P Poilese hi B id ‘hr 
“ A work of great interest and utility."—G@entleman’s Mag. Sh. 7 ot ert, eae TORE, OS a. Ameri 
AOL 1. a... the Creation and System of the Earth, CUVIER and we WORKS ; or, the Rise and affairs, 
wanon xI. ond Ed joe Seno ped Aaienal Races and Material Laws, Progress of ZOOLOG find it 
’S (LORD) SPAIN UNDER ge Stig —serecon SMEATON and LIGHTHOUSES; a Popular : 
CHARLES the SECOND. oF Edition, enlarged. Post Mankind and inthe Deluge: aud the History of Human | Biography, with Historical Introduction and Sequel. 2. ros 
8yo. 6s. 6d. ; Vol lk. The ——s LINNEZUS and JUSSIEU; or, the Rise and Engla 
“‘ This interesting publication.”—Spectator. of the Human ‘Race, the Divine System of our 108 eal Comte Progress of Systematic Botany. 2s. 
aa a einen History of the World. wine LIFE and ADVENTURES of PETER at 
. qt q ‘on FOOD and DIET: wi , & Cornis an. Carefully revised. 39. ic 
at 4 PErBace | mi eave Ghecevetioncen: the Dietetical Regimen suited for =| 2 NORAH TOOLE, a Tale of Ireland Hy and other plain, 
Soe ten oie ND. . Sates of o! i, °. Reems Copans. y JON. PEREIRA, M.D., | Tales illustrative of Domestic and National Manners. 2. clearl, 
si fie Nene qeikt “dd as aemeined in Set Meade “Not touly an excellent text-book to be placed in the hands VAN-TI, or the CHINESE MAGISTRATE. Teason 
aint — p= "ht and Puri Media Revie. of every | With Tales of other Countries. 2s. " an abl 
y the same Author, The DELECTABLE HISTORY of REY- by flo 
. , XIII. THE ELEMENTS NARD THE FOX, and of his Son Reynardine. 
HEBER'’S (BISHOP) TRAVELS in] pica ana ook leggy iin tnlege _—- A revised version of an old Romance. 2 ne 
INDIA. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. improved, 2 large vols. 8vo. nearly 400 Woodcu The HISTORY of the INVASION of RUSSIA “ 1s 
“The most perfectly charming book of Travels we ever | 10, ELEMENTS f by Napoleon B rte. 2s. 6d. maa hae 
‘The most per =NTS of PRACTICAL AGRI- | ¥ Napoleon Bonaparte. 2s. 
rea ORIEN? CULTURE; comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the CHRONICLES of the SEASONS, or the Pro- : 7 
XIV, ei of Domestic Animals, and fing, Goonoms of the gtess of the Year; a Course of Daily Instruction and Amuse nizes, 
CALDWELL'S (J. STAMFORD) RE-| _ “ultire inthe University criédinbargh, “ith Edition, areatly | ten snd Biography of our Father-Land. In Four By cause fm mtag 
Pomp cas é - 7 a ed, 8vo. near o M 
— of READING. 8vo. 10s. 6d. “ The best work = farming om language.” pa eg gh ae eu sate,’ 
Baad ems mn book of an intelligent, well read Gardeners’ Chronicle. The USEFUL ARTS loyed the Con- princi; 
eee 11. A NEW GENERAL large Library ATLAS | traction of DWELLING-HOUSES.- With ed neous Taste fg cone 
of 33 Maps. . on wo ct 7 SIDNEY gntirely from ions. 2s. 6d, propri 
ee ANT "5 De. Aa ‘AHEL) Account of the Edition, half-bound i in russia, 9. $¢. folded in balf;-fall size _ The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Prof Perso 
serrata sae St ‘a ees ieee eae Se 
py mane ant accession to our geographical knowledge.” THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ’ tion of FOOD. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. po rae 
—Church of England Review. 8°" | No. CLX., will be published early in Apart, |, The WRITING-DESK and its CONTENTS Bh consp) 
Steines taken as a Text for the Familiar Mestration of many th 
XVI. or insertion must be | tant Facts in Natural History and Philosophy. 2s. e lat 
FARMING for LADIES; or, Guide to the = — ere by MONDAY] A full ng seg Seg me IN Popocas Lists nay 
POULTRY YARD, DAIRY, and PIGGERY. Woodcuts. ; and Bills and Prospectuses by | TUS, with lists of the Works in prvpseai comy bound d, 
applicati: The above are now published, uniformly 
Feap. 8yo. TUESDAY NEXT. twa oe 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. Londgn : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. London: Joun W, Parker, West Strand, itle 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1844. 





REVIEWS 


Letters from Anevice. By J. R. Godley. 
2 vols. Murray. 


Here is a book on America, which professes 
impartiality, and attempts a 08 decision. 


The author opines that we have had enough of 
such works on the subject as those “‘of Hall, 
Hamilton, Trollope, or Dickens ;” and he com- 
mends the superior good-nature of “‘ Washington 
Irving, Willis, Miss Sedgwick, and even Cooper.” 
The American people are also, in his estimation, 
superior to ourselves in “energy, enterprise, 
perseverance, sagacity, activity, and varied 
resources,—in all the faculties, in short, which 
contribute to produce what is now technically 
called material civilization, and what havealways, 
in a peculiar manner, distinguished the British 
from the continental Europeans. Wherever,” 
he says, “they have a fair field for the exercise 
of them, they beat us” :— 

“Their ships sail better, and are worked by fewer 
men ; their settlers pay more for their land than our 
colonists, and yet undersell them in their own markets; 
wherever administrative talent is called into play, 
whether in the management of a hotel, or a ship, or 
a prison, or a factory, there is no competing with 
them: and, after a little intercourse with them, I 
was not surprised that it should be so; for the more 
I travelled through the country, the more was I 
struck with the remarkable average intelligence which 
prevails: I never met a stupid American; I never 
met one man from whose conversation much infor- 
mation might not be gained, or who did not appear 
familiar with life and business, and qualified to make 
his way in them. There is one singular proof of the 
general energy and capacity for business which early 
habits of self-dependence have produced ;—almost 
every American understands politics, takes a lively 
interest in them (though many abstain under dis- 
couragement or disgust from taking a practical part), 
and is familiar, not only with the affairs of his own 
township or county, but with those of the State and 
of the Union ; almost every man reads about a dozen 
newspapers every day, and will talk to you for hours 
(tant bien que mal), if you will listen to him, about 
the tariff, and the bank, and the Ashburton treaty. 
Now, anywhere else the result of all this would be 
the neglect of private business,—not so here; an 
American seems to have time, not only for his own 
affairs, but for those of the commonwealth, and to 
find it easy to reconcile the apparently inconsistent 
pursuits of a bustling politician and a steady man of 
business, Such a union is rarely to be met with in 
England ; never on the Continent.” 

Here then is, at least, one English book of 
which the Americans cannot reasonably com- 
plain, in which the balance .of preference is 
clearly in their favour. Nor have they little 
reason to be proud of their advocate; for he is 
an able and stalwart knight, who can do battle 
by flood or field. The reader, however, must not 
magine that he is a republican,—far from it. 
He is evidently in favour of old institutions, 
old countries, and old associations; in a word, 
he is confessedly a tractarian; but he recog- 
izes, at the same time, the existence of “ two 
antagonist powers, or opposite interests of a 
state,” and has learned to understand that the 
Principle of * permanence has always been 
connected with and represented by the landed 
aes.” and that of progression by the 

ersonal Interest, that is, the mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and professional classes.” The com- 
mercial element, he sees, is decidedly predomi- 
nant in the American character, and equally 
conspicuous in the farmer and the nes me 
the land being to the former not a home but an 
investment; ‘in short,’’ he adds, “ he is on the 

nd, as much as the merchant on the sea, a 
capitalist, a rover, a citizen of the world.” 
Little desirous, however, is the author that his 


rotégé’s example should be followed by Eng- 
Stam: nay, his great dislike to the mere 
suggestion is recorded in no feeble terms: e.g.— 

“On board the steamer was an Englishman who 
irritated me greatly by crying down and depreciating 
England, saying, the sun of her prosperity was set for 
ever, and that every man who could wind up his 
affairs there, and scrape together a little capital, was 
leaving her, like himself, for a more favoured land. 
Of course he found plenty of his fellow-passengers 
who applauded him to the echo ; and as for himself, he 
seemed absolutely to glory in the skill and capital 
which, he said, were daily departing. Of such Eng- 
lishmen, England is well rid; but, contemptible as 
they are, they do harm, and give occasion to her 
enemies to triumph. It seems to me that the man 
cannot be justified, who, without absolute necessity, 
changes his country and his allegiance. Not only 
does he employ his industry and capital, whatever 
they may be, in promoting the advancement of a 
foreign, perhaps hostile, nation ; but he is actually 
liable, in case of a war, to contribute to the at- 
tacks aimed at the very existence of his father-land, 
and even to fight in the opposite ranks to his coun- 
trymen, friends, and relations. And yet how lightly 
people think ofall this, when considering the subject 
of emigration. Surely the emigrant should refuse to 
take upon himself the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship in a foreign country; he should consider him- 
self merely as a stranger and a sojourner there, and 
be ready to renounce his position, whenever it be- 
comes incompatible with his prior obligations: his 
children, who will grow up free from the ties, duties, 
and associations which affect their parents, may law- 
fully become citizens of his adopted country ; but I 
cannot think that he is justified under any circum- 
stances, in doing so himself. The true moral theory 
(if I may use the expression) of emigration is per- 
haps this—when a man, after mature consideration, 
and due diligence, can find for himself in his own 
country no work to perform, no place to fill, he is 
justified in seeking them, if possible, in another ; nay, 
he is bound to do so, for no man has a right to be a 
drone in the hive—no man has a right, merely be- 
cause he may happen to have a ready-made compe- 
tence of worldly goods, to live a useless, aimless life. 
We have all parts to play, and each in his calling is 
bound to consider himself (in the words of Jeremy 
Taylor) ‘a minister of Divine Providence, a steward 
of creation, a servant of the great family of God; 
and if a man be conscientiously convinced that ‘ at 
nature's board there is no place for him’ at home, 
he should consider whether he has a better chance in 
a less crowded society, and should act accordingly. 
Under such circumstances we fortunately need have 
no scruples or difficulties to contend with. If we are 
at a loss for a field for our labour, we have only to 
remove from one part of the empire to another: in 
every quarter of the world we shall find British sub- 
jects and British institutions, and may still consider 
ourselves at home. Still, how much there is of natural 
and amiable feeling, of old associations, of early 
habits, of attachment to the place of our birth, and 
the scenes among which our happiest years have 
been passed, which sensitive minds must overcome 
before they can reconcile themselves to so complete 
a change as is involved in the removal even from the 
mother country to a colony. The motives must be 
very cogent which should induce a man to do violence 
to such feelings; and I always felt my heart warm 
towards those of my own countrymen (and they were 
many), who expressed themselves as looking back, 
in the midst of the comparative plenty and prosperity 
which they enjoyed in America, with regret and affec- 
tion upon Ireland, and as expecting never to be so 
happy again as before they left it. Nothing has con- 
tributed more powerfully to lower the standard of 
colonial character and diminish the estimation in 
which colonial society is held in comparison with that 
of old countries, than the sordid motives which alone 
have influenced the great majority of settlers. How 
small a number hasa philosophical desire of extended 
usefulness, or even a manly consciousness of unem- 
ployed energy and impatience of inaction, driven to 
swell the tide of emigration! Generally speaking, 
the only object of colonists has been gain; and the 
necessary consequence was to impart a low, material- 





istic tone to the community which they formed. I 





am far from wishing to inculpate the desire and effort 
to provide adequately for physical wants, but unless 
they be kept in subordination to higher aims, they 
are most pernicious in their effects upon character ; 
and in considering the vices and failings which strike 
us as most prominent in comparatively new countries, 
we should recollect the hereditary influence trans- 
mitted by the class of men who have formed the 
majority of the first settlers, and which their descen- 
dants find it for generations difficult to resist, parti- 
cularly as the nature of their situation generall 
tends to perpetuate the money-getting habits which 
they inherit, and which cannot but blunt in most in- 
stances the finer feelings of the mind and heart.” 

This is high-toned morality, no doubt; and 
in this busy, every-day world, where, for one 
who acts on reflection, a million act on mere 
impulse, it can do no harm to vary now and 
then with such voluntaries (musical since they 
be) of philosophical counsel, the unreasonin 
routine of “ getting and spending,” in which 
the many waste the “high capacious powers” 
that “lie folded-up in man.” Mr. Godley's 
opinions on Colonization, also, are quite as strict 
as those on Emigration. It is seldom, indeed, 
that we find such subjects so sternly handled in 
books like this before us. But Mr. Godley has 
evidently proposed to himself a high aim in his 
work, which therefore deserves adequate appre- 
ciation. For the impartiality which he every- 
where exhibits, he deserves all the credit that 
he claims. If he cannot justly speak favourably 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the United 
States, neither will he speak more so of that of 
England. He reminds us, that all our beautiful 
ecclesiastical buildings are of a date anterior to 
the time when America was first heard of; and 
that it is not fair to attribute to the peculiarities 
of society there what is characteristic, not of the 
country, but of the age. In England, he says, 
the factory chimney rears its head, as it were, 
in emulation of the cathedral spire, and the rail- 
road cuts through the old ancestral park. In 
this he fails not to recognize a type of our poli- 
tical institutions, which, as he states, have 
always been founded on a balance, a struggle, 
an apparent inconsistency :— 


“The ancient monarch, the feudal aristocracy, 
and the Catholic church, are engaged in a continual 
struggle with the torrent of democracy, which cer- 
tainly (whether for evil or for good) is more in ac- 
cordance with the ‘ spirit of the age,’ and which turns 
the old popular institutions of the rural Saxons to the 
purposes of anti-corn-law leagues and trades unions. 
One or other of these influences has always been 
predominant, and yet has always been checked and 
modified by the operation of the others. And themixed 
nature of our institutions has prod a correspond 
ing effect upon national character. Even now the 
ancient loyalty and respect for the church, and, still 
more, the aristocratic or class feeling, mingle with 
and soften the levelling and democratic spirit, whose 
turn of ascendancy seems to have arrived. It is im- 
possible, perhaps, either for institutions or for 
national character, of a mixed kind like ours, to 
remain stationary, and difficult to say at what point 
the just medium is attained ; but that difficulty does 
not render it less the duty of the statesman to observe 
whither the spirit of the age is tending, and to ad- 
minister, if need be, correctives to the danger and 
evil of its too rapid progress. I cannot too often 
repeat that American institutions, society, and cha- 
racter, are but what ours would be if it were not for 
the check of old associations—a more powerful bar- 
rier than positive enactments—and what it is not 
wholly impossible that ours may at some future time 
become. It is therefore most important to study 
them, with a view of preserving those feelings and 
habits in our population, which must form the only 
true preservative against an undue preponderance of 
their peculiar spirit. Without going as far as Lord 
Bacon, who says, ‘In the infancy of a state, arms 
flourish ; in its prime, arts; in its decline, manufac- 
tures,’ one may be allowed to look with some appre- 
hension upon a state of society where the comfort- 
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able seems likely to take the place of the beautiful, 
and where material civilisation (to use the French 
expression) threatens to overpower altogether the 
higher and more refined branches of moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation.” 

Much depends on the quality of a traveller’s 
introductions for his getting a right knowledge 
of the best American society, as there, since 
everybody travels, and everybody, except the 
labouring class, dresses alike, a foreigner is 
likely to imbibe false impressions if his acquaint- 
ance be confined to the persons he meets in a 
steam-boat or rail-road car. He may, for in- 
stance, under such circumstances, meet with a 
person who has, in all respects, the same ex- 
ternal pretensions as those of his own class in 

e:— 

“ He enters into conversation with him ; finds him, 
perhaps, impertinent, prejudiced, conceited, and ig- 
norant of the cc refi ts and courtesies of 
civilised life ; and after having argued and disputed 
almost to the verge of a quarrel, goes off and de- 
scribes his fellow-traveller in his journal (probably 
with a good deal of exaggeration) as a fair specimen 
of the best American society ; whereas the man was 
most likely a shopkeeper’s apprentice, in no respect 
different in point of refinement from a youth of the 
same class out of St. Paul’s Church Yard. I speak,” 
says Mr. Godley, “from experience, having often 
been tempted to do so myself. The best people in 
America are not accessible without good letters of 
introduction: when you meet them, as you do, in 
places of public entertainment, they are silent and 
reserved. I have often been disappointed by the 
coldness with which my advances towards acquaint- 
ance have been made, where such advances appeared 
natural and allowable; but, upon consideration, I 
have remembered that a different mode of pro- 
ceeding would, from the very promiscuous nature 
of the company one meets with, lead to innumer- 
able annoyances, On the other hand, I recollect 
but one instance, in my own experience, (which 
probably might have been satisfactorily accounted 
for,) where an introduction met with the slightest in- 
attention or neglect ; on the contrary, in no country 
have I ever met with such a real, cordial desire to 
make a stranger feel at home, by avoiding anything 
like irritating or unpleasant subjects of conversation, 
and by admitting him at once into the family circle. 
In travelling, however, I must confess that a foreigner 
must expect to meet with much that is unpleasant 
and grating to his feelings, and I am the more sorry 
when he is thereby deterred from extending his ac- 
quaintance with the better portion of American 
society.” 

The following are some of Mr. Godley’s re- 
flections on the American mode of duelling :— 

“Some noted duellists have been pointed out to me 
here. There is one gentleman who wears a green 
shade over his eye, in consequence of a contusion 
which he received the other day from the rebound of 
a bullet, in practising for an affair of this kind. I 
had a good deal of conversation with some American 
gentlemen upon the subject, and heard some stories 
which astonished me not a little. The American 
system of duelling is quite different from ours, and 
far more consistent and rational: they never think 
of apologies on the ground, or firing in the air, or 
separating after a harmless interchange of shots, 
which, in England, throw an air of bombastic absur- 
dity over most proceedings of the kind. In America 
they ‘mean business,’ not child’s play, when they 
fight duels, and never separate till one is killed or 
wounded. * * I think I am right in stating that a 
bloodless duel is almost unknown. Now there is 
some sense in this, whatever one may say of its 
Christianity: a man is injured by another, he wishes 
to be revenged upon him, and takes the only method 
of effecting this which society will allow. In England 
we superadd absurdity. Our duellist, generally speak- 
ing, goes out upon the speculation that thereis hardly, 
without avoiding guilt, any chance of a serious result: 
he commits what is confessedly and notoriously a 
breach of every law, divine and human; not at the 
instigation of overpowering passion, which though of 
course it cannot excuse the crime any more than it 
could that of assassination, at least reasonably accounts 
for its commission ; but at the command of perverted 








public opinion, which he has not manliness or courage 
to defy, or for the gratification of a miserable vanity, 
which aims at obtaining (at a very cheap rate) the 
reputation of a hero at Limmer’s or the Saloon. I 
think some late transactions have contributed to cast 
upon the practice some of the ridicule which it de- 
serves: there is, too,a stricter feeling of morality and 
religion growing up, so that I do not despair of seeing 
this paltry caricature of a barbarous custom totally 
given up.” 

But enough of meditation; now for descrip- 
tion :— 

* 'Tameness,” Mr. Godley tells us, “ is the great 
fault of American scenery. It is the last thing 
one expects. A traveller comes from the old 
world filled with ideas of the sublimity and ma- 
jesty which the boundless forests, and vast lakes, 
and mighty rivers of the American continent must 
possess and display. Nothing can be more un- 
founded. In imagination, indeed, he may revel in 
the thought of the immense solitudes that stretch 
on all sides around him, and may moralize upon 
the littleness of man in the presence of his Cre- 
ator’s works, and the trifling part he plays upon 
the mighty scene; but as far as regards the direct 
effect of landscape upon the eye, all this, of course, 
does not apply. Vision has but a limited range, and 
if all within that range be tame and monotonous, it 
is but a poor consolation to reflect upon the geogra- 
phical extent of country similarly characterized. 
Now in the northern part of America there are few 
striking features; you hardly ever see a bold rugged 
outline of mountain, or a naked precipitous rock. 
The hills are generally round and low, and covered 
with vegetation to the top; the colouring, too, is 
monotonous, except for a brief season in autumn :— 
you have not the variety produced either by sterility 
or by cultivatien ; for the purple heather and the 
cold grey stone of European mountain scenery are 
wanting (heath, I believe, being absolutely un- 
known), and so, of course, is the smiling richness of 
a fully-peopled country. The most remarkable ex- 
ceptions to this general character are to be found in 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire ; but on 
the whole I have no doubt (speaking as well from 
the information of others, as from what I have seen 
myself,) that the traveller who expects striking or 
sublime scenery in this part of America will be much 
disappointed. On the other hand, he will continually 
meet with scenes of calm and peaceful beauty, where 
the deep woods and glassy water suggest ideas of 
silence and solitude, and of living the life of a hunter 
or a hermit—‘*the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.’ Such is the character of Lake George (why 
would they cockneyfy its euphonious Indian name 
of Horican ?) and of the woods and hills which sur- 
round it; it is difficult to believe, till one recollects 
the vastness of the country, that one is in the heart 
of the wealthy, bustling, early-settled state of New 
York, so unbroken is the solitude of the forest. Deer 
are still sometimes, though rarely, seen ; and an occa- 
sional bear comes down to feed upon the crops.” 


The following adventure, connected with 
deer shooting in the Canadian forests, is 
amusing :— 

“ Thenext morning, off again as usual, and this day 
we had hardly any fatigue or mosquitoes, having been 
posted in boats, at some distance apart, to watch the 
deer, in case they should take the water when roused 
by the dogs,—a most tame and ‘cocktail’ mode of 
sporting, which nothing but curiosity would have in- 
duced me to adopt. After waiting ineffectually for 
about three hours without hearing dogs or seeing 
deer, I determined to vary the scene by a swim, so 
I undressed and jumped out of the boat. I had not 
been a minute in the water when the boatman called 
out, * Quick, quick, the deer’sin the lake!’ Imagine 
my dismay and excitement! My clothes were on an 
island at a little distance, for which I made, and catch- 
ing up my trousers in one hand and my gunin the other, 
I jumped into the boat, seized a paddle, and pushed off 
in pursuit. The deer saw usand turned before we got 
far, and we had a capital race; she swam very fast, and 
had a longstart ; however, we gained on her so much 
that I thought at one time we could have got within 
shot; but, alas! just as I was thinking of dropping 
my paddle and taking to my gun, she reached the 
shore, I fired two despairing shots at her as she scaled 





oe rocks, but the range was too great, and we lay 
er no more. My chance of sport was now over and 
I was brought to my senses by finding myself, naked 
as I was, a prey to every sort of venomous i 
with the prospect of a long pull back to the island 
where I had left my clothes, under a broiling guy, 
before I could get any covering. There was no help fy 
it, however, and fortunately a little breeze sprung up, 
which served in some degree to disperse my enemie, 
After another hour’s watch-keeping, my boatman de 
cided that we had no further chance, as the deer anj 
dogs seemed, after being repulsed upon the lake, tj 
have made straight away into the hills; so we pulled 
to where D—— had been stationed (who had no 
even seen a deer), took him into the boat, and returned 
without trophy of any kind to the house. We hai 
bespokena vehicle, a common timber-waggon, to mee 
us, and by eight or nine o’clock got back to Kingston, 
after a drive, which those who know what a Canadian 
waggon and a Canadian road are, will not be disposed 
to envy us. Thus ended our expedition.” 

Every traveller in America tries his hand a 
a description of the Niagara Falls. Mr. Godley 
writes thus sensibly upon them :— . 

“ Where did I leave off? I am so much bewil 
dered just now by the sight and sound of the cata. 
ract, that I almost forget what I have been doing for 
the last two days. Not that, to speak the truth, the 
sound is near so great as I expected ; I do not think 
we heard it till we were within half a mile ; and at 
this moment, though every pane of glass in the hous 
is rattling, and every article of furniture is shaking, 
still the noise of the falls, which are only distant 
about three hundred yards, is by no means aggres. 
sive or overpowering ; on the contrary, it is a kind 
of deep, massive boom, like distant thunder, 80 you 
may consider the beginning of this letter as chiefly 
exaggeration. We came up Lake Ontario by steam 
from Kingston, and landed on the American side of 
the Niagara river at Lewiston. Thence an hour of 
railroad work brought us to the village called Man- 
chester, close to the Falls, but not commanding a 
view of them. After dinner (what do you think of 
our dining first?) we crossed the bridge leading into 
Goat Island, and in five minutes stood on the rock 
overlooking the British or Horseshoe Fall. Now! 
am not going to do anything so foolish as to attempt 
a description of the Falls, nor would you be much 
wiser if I did. I will only say, that if I was disap- 
pointed at the first glance, it was my own fault, for 
instead of getting the first view from the Table Rock 
on the British side,—where you stand opposite to, 
and at a sufficient distance from the Great Fall, 
we were misled into taking up a position quite close 
to one corner of it, and absolutely overlooking the 
abyss, so that the cloud of spray and foam which is 
continually rising, hid the true shape and extent of 
the cataract from us. When I did afterwards come 
to see it thoroughly, I could not imagine anybody 
being disappointed—at least I cannot conceive what 
such a person could have expected to see: but after 
all, what is the impression which Niagara makes 0 
us, who have all our lives been reading accounts,and 
seeing pict and dels of it, compared to that 
which it must have made on the first civilised, or at 
least white man, prebably some hunter or trader, 
who suddenly, and unprepared perhaps, came upon 
it in the solitude of the forest, and feasted his eyes 
upon its wonders? I should think astonishment and 
awe must almost have deprived him of his senses 
Imagine his attempts to describe it afterwards to 
those who had never heard of anything of the sort,— 
for the peculiarity of Niagara is, that there is * nibil 
simile aut secundum,’ nothing near it, or like itm 
the world! Mv mind has been continually reverting 
to this idea. There is certainly no object in nature 
which so forcibly impresses me as a cataract: there 
is something apparently so resistless, so inexhaustible 
in the power of a great body of water, when it hes 
acquired momentum from descent ; and the impret 
sion of power is certainly the true source of the sub- 
lime. Accordingly, it is the body of water in a fall, 
not the height, which is important in producing effect. 
At Niagara the river only falls one hundred and forty 
feet, but then it is a quarter of a mile broad, and deep 
enough to float a frigate, above and below. } 
colour, as it rolls over, and before it changes into 
snow-white foam, is a beautiful pale sea-greeD, 
above that again there is a constantly varying ply 
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literally every colour in the rainbow, as the breeze 
om aap te different directions, so as to inter- 

the rays of the sun. One great defect in all the 

: of the Falls, consists in giving to the lesser 
or American Fall a disproportionate importance ; 
indeed, it must be very difficult to avoid doing so, 
for it is as high and almost as broad, so that at first 

ight it quite ‘takes you in’; but as probably not 
one-fourth of the river takes that course, and, as 
said before, the true effect of a fall consists in the 
yolume of water, by degrees, after being accustomed 
to the contemplation of its rival, one comes to regard 
it with equally unjust contempt, and to consider it 
as little better than an overgrown mill-dam, though 
anywhere else it would of course be thought most 
beautiful, and justly so. * * We have been foolish 
enough to go behind the Falls, which is a most dis- 
ble operation, involving a complete change of 
dress, a thorough wetting, and a probable cold ; and 
which does not ‘pay’ in the least. You blunder 
along a narrow pathway, with your head down, in 
the midst of a tremendous shower of spray, till you 
to* Termination Rock’; short of which your in- 
exorable guide will not let you turn. It is all very 
well to talk of the magnificent sensation produced by 
reflecting on the huge curtain of waters which is hung 
between you and the world. I can only say, that 
must have a very lively imagination indeed who 
can enjoy ‘strong sensations’ while under a blinding 
shower of cold water; and as there is, unfortunately, 
not the slightest danger (except of rheumatism), we 
had not even the consolation of flattering ourselves 
that we were heroes. As a climax of absurdity, the 
guide offered us, on our return, ¢ickets/ forsooth, 
which we might keep to back our assertion, that we 
had reached Termination Rock. In spite of warnings, 
however, people will continue to ‘ do’ this ‘ lion,’ that 
they may be able to say they have done it—the main 
motive which sets most people upon travelling and 
sight-seeing.” 

The following remarks on the Indian and the 
Negro races are interesting :— 

“The Indian and the Negro races, both fated as 
itseems to yield the supremacy to the whites, present 
in every other particular a curious contrast to each 
other. The red man appears to have received from 
Nature every quality which contributes to greatness 
except—I have no other word for it—zameability ; 
he has shown in many remarkable instances intel- 
lectual capacity, talents for gover t, elog 
energy, and self-command. Tecumseh, who fell at 
the battle of the Thames, was a second Arminius; 
and among the annals of the Indian warfare are to be 
found the names of chiefs, who under more favour- 
able circumstances, might have attained the summit 
of military and political fame: but they had to do 
with subjects and followers who were all but strangers 
to the elementary principles of society, to mutual 
operation, subordination, industry, and division of 
labour; so that the extraordinary insulated efforts of 
individuals sank before the organized and persever- 
ing hostility of their enemies. Still there is some- 
thing noble and striking, something that commands 
respect and admiration, in the Indian character, 
imeconcilable though it be with advanced civilization 
and the operation of Christian influences. The Negro, 
onthe contrary, has precisely what the Indian wants ; 
he is a domestic animal ; and it requires a sacrifice of 
What appears natural feeling to religion and philo- 
sophy to persuade one’s self that, as he is an immortal 
being, equal in the sight of God to those whose yoke 
he seems fated to bear on earth, so he should be con- 
tidered equal in the sight of man. The Indian avoids 
his conqueror ; the Negro bows at his feet. The 

dian loves the independence and privations of his 
solitude better than all the flesh-pots of Egypt ; the 
Negro, if left to himself, is helpless and miserable ; 

must have society and sensual pleasures ; if he 
beallowed to eat and drink well, to dance, to sing, 
and to make love, he seems to have no further or 
higher aspirations, and to care nothing for the degra- 
ition of his race. With the single exception of Tous- 
saint, I know no instance of a negro distinguishing 
himself in politics, or arms, or letters ; and though I 
make every allowance for the difficulties and obstacles 
te his doing so which his situation imposes upon him, 
cannot allow that these account for the fact that, 
hotwithstanding the excellent education which many 
aegroes receive, and the stimulus afforded by constant 








intercourse with whites, not one of them has yet, 
either here or in the West Indies, with the above- 
named exception, taken the lead among his country- 
men, or made a name for himself. And this natural 
superiority of the Indian is, perhaps unconsciously, 
recognised, and illustrated in a singular manner, by 
the white man, in the different feelings which he 
exhibits upon the subject of amalgamation with the 


I | two races. Some of the best families in the United 


States are proud to trace their origin to Indian chiefs 
(e. g. the Randolphs of Virginia boast that they come 
of the lineage of Powhattan ;) and I have myself met 
with half-breeds, who were considered (and most 
justly) in every respect equal in estimation with full- 
blooded whites. It is needless to observe, that with 
respect to the negroes the precise converse is the case. 
Cateris paribus, we seem naturally to receive the red 
man as our equal. Can it be altogether the effect of 
educational prejudice that we find it impossible to do 
so with the black? I feel a difficulty in coming to 
such a conclusion.” 

The character of this work may be pretty 
well judged of by the extracts we have given. 
It is a more reflective than might have been 
expected ; but shows, at any rate, a sincere de- 
sire on the part of the author, who is an Irish 
gentleman, to form his own judgment of Ame- 
rica, not hastily and with prejudice, but sin- 
cerely, and by means of facts seriously studied 
and examined in the light of principles. It 
might have been better for us, and the popu- 
larity of his work, if he had abstained from 
putting his Tractarian opinions so prominently 
forward ;—but there is no disputing about tastes; 
and we refrain from animadversion, as, in this 
instance, not only taste, but conscience, may be 
implicated in the proceeding that we might 
otherwise feel disposed to condemn. 





A New Spirit of the Age. 
Horne, author of ‘ Orion.’ 
Elder & Co, 

Tue political, scientific, and artistic portions of 

this work are announced as in contemplation, 

their appearance depending upon the success 
with which these characters of the literary men 
are received. But we take leave to pronounce 
even the section before us saseagiete, The 
selection savours too much of literary coterie. 

However, taking the work for what it really is, 

a peculiar view of a peculiar set of minds, 

with exceptions introduced foil-wise (vide the 

article on ‘‘ Thomas Ingoldsby’’), there is much 
to amuse, as well as to suggest thought. The 
characters and criticisms are mostly executed in 

a friendly spirit; and if the Editor be too fond 

of making certain “little fishes talk like whales,” 

the hallucination is obviously sincere, and free 
from that irritable and sarcastic restlessness 
which distinguished his former speculations on 
the literary times in which he has lived. As to 
breaking a lance with him on this or the other 
canon of criticism—as to pointing out feebleness 
of illustration, or flatness of portraiture, we have 
no such intention ; but will talk over the volumes 
with our “ trusty and well-beloved gossip,” the 

Public—here giving a passage, there venturing 

a touch in enhancement or mitigation, so as to 

invite it pleasantly to Mr. Horne’s feast, without 

offering a warrant for the manner in which his 
viands are served up. 

This ‘New Spirit’ opens with an elaborate 
analysis of the works of Mr. Dickens, accom- 
panied by a portrait engraved after one of 
Miss Gillies’s miniatures. As fitly might the 
professor of architecture attempt to resolve the 
Adler Strasse of Nuremburg into first piiuciples 
of harmony and ——— as the critic to reason 
Cee gga | on Tony and Sam Weller, Mrs. 

ickleby, and Mrs. Jarley and Miggs, and last, 
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but not least lovely, Mrs. Gamp, with her idea of 
friendship at her side—the enduring Mrs. Harris! 
The accidental and hasty drolleries thrown off 





by “ Boz” twelve years ago for the Old Monthly 
Magazine, little noticed as they were at the 
time, foreshadowed, so to say, their writer's full 
career. They announced that one among us was 
‘‘ taking notes,” and would “ prent ’em’—that 
a set of works were coming, the characteristic 
excellences of which would be matter of circum- 
stance and instinct, and the flaws of chance— 
and that the kindest of kind hearts and the most 
genial of spirits but we are following the 
very example of the text just denounced; in- 
stead, therefore, of further remark, let us intro- 
duce a portrait “ in little” :— 

“ He talks much or little according to his sympa- 
thies. His conversation is genial. He hates argu- 
ment ; in fact, he is unable to argue—a common 
case with impulsive characters who see the whole 
truth, and feel it crowding and struggling at once for 
immediate utterance. He never talks for effect, but 
for the truth or for the fun of the thing. He tells a 
story admirably, and generally with humorous exag- 
gerations. His sympathies are of the broadest, and 
his literary tastes appreciate all excellence. He isa 
great admirer of the poetry of Tennyson. Mr. Dic- 
kens has singular personal activity, and is fond of 
games of practical skill. He is also a great walker, 
and very much given to dancing Sir Roger De 
Coverley. In private, the general impression of him 
is that of a first-rate practical intellect, with ‘no 
nonsense’ about him. Seldom, if ever, has any man 
been more beloved by contemporary authors, and by 
the public of his time.” 

The next article, which is devoted to ‘ Lord 
Ashley and Dr. Southwood Smith,” involves, of 
course, a dissertation on the newly-awakened 
spirit of the age—the benevolence now so nobly 
and unceasingly at work for the benefit of the 
poor, the ignorant, and those for whom the 
Litany so affectingly pleads as “the desolate and 
oppressed.” On these topics it is needless for 
us to say a word. We are not satisfied of the 
taste which has brought forward the following 
— anecdote; but it is one which will go 

own to future literary days, and therefore, “as 
a curiosity,” deserves a place here :— 

“ Dr. Southwood Smith was the friend and phy- 
sician of Bentham. The venerable and unaffected 
philanthropist, fully appreciating the importance of 
anatomical science, and lamenting the prejudice 
against dissection, gave his own body to Dr. Smith, 
charging him to devote it to the ordinary pur, 
of science. His friend fulfilled his desire, and de- 
livered the first lecture over the body—with a clear 
and unfaltering voice, but with a face as white as 
that of the dead philosopher before him. Alive, so 
cheerful and serene —serene for ever now, and 
nothing more. The lecture was delivered on the 
9th of June, 1832, in the Webb-street School of 
Anatomy. Dr, Smith avai‘ed himself of the occa- 
sion to give a view of the fuindamental principles of 
Bentham’s philosophy, and an account of his last 
moments, Most of the particular friends and dis- 
ciples of the deceased were present on the occasion, 
and his biographer has made this lecture the con- 
cluding part of the Memoir which has been prefixed 
to the uniform Edition of Bentham’s works just 
published. The head and face were preserved by a 
peculiar process, but the latter being found painful 
in expression, is covered with a wax mask admirably 
executed and a correct likeness. The skeleton also 
was preserved ; and the whole clothed in the or- 
dinary dress worn by the philosopher (according to 
his own express desire) presenting him as nearly as 
possible as he was while living. Seated smiling in a 
large mahogany case with a glass front, the homely 
figure, with its long snow-white hair, broad-brimmed 
hat, and thick ash-plant walking-stick, resides with 
Dr. Southwood Smith, and may be seen by any one 
who takes an interest in the writings and character of 
Jeremy Bentham.” 

Next comes the slaughter of ‘“ Ingoldsby,” 
with whose banter (reckless, it must be admitted) 
Mr. Horne deals somewhat too savagely. To 
this succeeds a character—nay, and a sort of 
biography—of that poet and scholar, but, 
above all, perverse humourist, the author of 
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‘Gebir.’ The following fragments are charac- 
teristic :— 

“Walter Landor, when a Rugby boy, was famous 
among other feats of strength and skill, for the won- 
derful precision with which he used a cast net ; and 
he was not often disposed to ask permission of the 
owners of those ponds or streams that suited his 
morning's fancy. One day a farmer suddenly came 
down upon him ; and ordered him to desist, and give 
up his net. Whereupon Landor instantly cast his 
net over the farmer's head ; caught him ; entangled 
him ; overthrew him ; and when he was exhausted, 
addressed the enraged and discomfited face beneath 
the meshes, till the farmer promised to behave dis- 
creetly. * * Walter Landor, when at Rugby school, 
was a leader in all things, yet who did not associate 
with his schoolfellows—the infallible sign of a strong 
and original character and course through life. He 
was conspicuous there for his resistance to every 
species of tyranny, either of the masters and their 
rules, or the boys and their system of making fags, 
which things he resolutely opposed ‘against all odds ; 
and he was, at the same time, considered arrogant 
and overbearing in his own conduct. He was almost 
equally famous for riding out of bounds, boxing, 
leaping, net-casting, stone-throwing, and for making 
Greek and Latin verses. Many of these verses were 
repeated at Rugby forty years after he had left the 
school. The ‘master,’ however, studiously slighted 
him so long, that when at last the token was given of 
approbation of certain Latin verses, the indignant 
young classic being obliged to copy them out fairly 
in the ‘play-book,’ added a few more, commencing 
with,— 

Tec sunt malorum pessima carminum 

Quot Landor unquam scripsit; at accipe 

Que Tarquini servas cloacam, 

Unde tuum, dea flava nomen, &c. 
From Rugby to Trinity College, Oxford, was the 
next remove of Walter Landor. He was ‘rusti- 
cated’ for firing off a gun in the quadrangle; but as 
he never intended to take a degree, he did not return. 
* * During the time he was studying Italian in 
London, after leaving Trinity, his godfather General 
Powell, was anxious that he should enter the army, 
for which he seemed peculiarly adapted, excepting 
that he entertained republican principles which 
‘would not do there.’ This proposal being negatived, 
his father offered to allow him 4007. per annum, if he 
would adopt the law and reside in the Temple; but 
declared that he would allow him but little more than 
one-third of that sum, if he refused. * * That his 
uncle was not so far wrong in thinking Landor well 
suited to a military life, the following anecdote will 
serve to attest.—At the breaking out of the Spanish 
war against the French, he was the first Englishman 
who landed in Spain. He raised a few troops at his 
own expense and conducted them from Corunna to 
Aguilar, the head-quarters of General Blake, Viceroy 
of Gallicia. For this he received the thanks of the 
Supreme Junta in the Madrid Gazette, together with 
an acknowledgment of the donation of 20,000 reals 
from Mr. Landor.” 


We leave the author of ‘ Pericles and Aspasia’ 
to settle with the author of ‘Orion’ for this dis- 
interment of his past “ works and days.” 


The next slide in the magic lantern shows us 
a portrait of “ William and Mary’”—the good, 
gifted, petulant, but heart-sound Howitts. A 
biography, reprinted from an old memoir, ex- 
— some of the primitive causes of hue and 
orm. Theirstrong, healthy sympathies for nature 
and the country, it seems, are inherited from a 
yeomanly ancestry, living in a primitive corner of 
the kingdom. Reasons, too, are given for an ac- 
tive nonconformity, which takes attitudes, every 
now and then, perplexing and vexatious, but as 
often energetic in generous causes. Too little 
stress is laid on the lady’s prowess as a ballad- 
writer: since poor Hogg was laid beneath the 
heather, she has the faéry world entirely to her- 
self. Moreover, in talking of the provincial and 
‘*prose pastoral writers’’ of the age—apropos of 
the Howitts—we think the exhibiter of its 
“spirit” should have devoted wider space to 
that popular class of authors, who live and labour 
in the scenes they describe—the Elliotts, the 





Bethunes. This is as clearly a feature of the 
time as the one to which we must next advert— 
though “delicately,” and with a fear of contro- 
versy :— 

“ Edward Bouverie Pusey is the second son of the 
late Hon. Philip Pusey, and grandson of the Earl of 
Radnor. His father assumed the name of Pusey on 
becoming the possessor of Pusey, in the county of 
Berks, an estate held by that family from a period 
considerably anterior to the Norman conquest, and 
held under a grant from Canute by cornage, or the 
service of a horn. The Pusey horn is well known 
to antiquaries. Dr. Pusey was born in 1800, and 
entered the University of Oxford in 1818, as a gen- 
tleman commoner of Christ Church. His name 
appears in the first class in 1822. Shortly afterwards 
he became a fellow of Oriel College; in 1824 he 
obtained the prize for the Latin essay, and in 1828 
he became Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church. In this year he married a lady, 
since deceased. In 1825 he had taken the degree of 
M.A., and at the usual periods subsequently took 
those of B.D, and D.D. Dr. Pusey is therefore in 
his forty-fourth year. He is somewhat under the 
middle size, pale, and of a meditative and intellectual 
countenance. As a preacher, he is calm, logical 
and persuasive, and there is an air of sincerity about 
every word which he utters which is never without 
its effect. His theological views were at one time 
supposed to be verging towards those of the German 
theologians, but they underwent a very decided 
change before the year 1833, when he became one 
of the founders of the association, out of which 
sprang the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’” 

The tone of the rest of the essay is, wisely, 
throughout historical rather than speculative. 

After Dr. Pusey is dismissed, a rubber of 
novelists is ‘‘ got up”; and these are Mr. James, 
Mrs. Gore, Captain Marryat, and Mrs. Trollope : 
sufficient, of their four prolific selves, to fill a 
moderate library. So much, indeed, has the 
first lady written, that her best works run too 
great danger of being forgotten : for which reason 
we will amend the notice, as far as she is con- 
cerned, by pointing out her Polish and Hunga- 
rian Tales as superior to the flashy sketches of 
May Fair, by which they have since been over- 
laid. As for Mrs. Trollope, she is fiercely as- 
sailed as a grievance-monger. Something more 
has still to be said on the appearance of that 
character, be his politics what they will, in 
Fiction. And if the novels of the age were to be 
talked about, ‘ Violet,’ and the ‘Two Old Men’s 
Tales,’ and ‘ The Flirt,’ should assuredly not 
have been forgotten. 

Next come some of the figures over whom 
the artist delights to linger, Mr. Talfourd, as 
representing Drama,—Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
and Mr. Hartley Coleridge, that too-coyly- | 
hidden poet and prose-writer, whose ‘ Biegre | 
phia Borealis’ is one of the most delightful and | 
original of modern books. But we are bound | 
over, for the moment, to be neither poetical nor | 
critical : our next and last extract, then, on the 
present occasion, shall be anecdotical :-— 

“Thomas Noon Talfourd is a native of Reading. 
His mother was the daughter of Mr. Thomas Noon, 
who was for thirty years the minister of the Inde- 
pendent congregation there. Accordingly he was 
instructed in their strict tenets, and his early educa- 
tion was obtained in their school at Mill-Hill ; but 
being removed to the public grammar-school under 
Dr. Valpy, he there acquired a love of Shakspeare 
and the drama—forbidden ground to his native sect 
—and soon adopted the less rigid doctrines of the 
Church of England. At the same time he acquired 
those ardent political feelings, which, tempered by 
time, he has always since maintained. His poetical 
talent was developed equally early. In the year 
1811, while still at school, he published a volume 
entitled ‘Poems on various Subjects.’ The subjects 
are interesting, as evincing the character of his 
thoughts at this early period. One of them, entitled 
‘On the Education of the Poor,’ and another, ‘ The 
Union and Brotherhood of Mankind,’ obtained for 
him the acquaintance of Joseph Fox, distinguished 








for his zeal in the cause of education, and this ney 
friend introduced him by letter to Lord (then Mr. 
Henry) Brougham. He was received by that distin. 
guished individual with the utmost kind 
encouraged to work his way to the bar through lite. 
rature. Following this judicious advice, he 
himself in 1813, to Mr. Chitty for a period of four 
years. The literary career of the young lawyer 
began with an essay published in the ‘ Pamphleteer’ 
early in 1813, entitled ‘ An Appeal to the Protestant 
Dissenters of Great Britain on behalf of the Catholics.’ 
This essay was eloquently written, and breathed q 
spirit of liberality, such as is rightly denominated 
‘Christian. Talfourd was then under eighteen, 
‘A Critical Examination of some objections taken 
by Cobbett to the Unitarian Relief Bill,’ was a y 
successful attempt to grapple with a writer of such 
singular power. ‘Observations on the Punishment 
of the Pillory,’ and ‘An Appeal against the Act for 
regulating Royal Marriages,’ took the side of huma- 
nity against barbarous custom and mistaken notions 
of national policy. An ‘ Attempt to Estimate the 
Poetical Talent of the Present Age,’ written in 1815, 
is chiefly remarkable as testifying his high apprecia- 
tion of the poetry of Wordsworth, (at a period when 
such a testimony was sufficient to ensure almost uni- 
versal ridicule,) and scarcely less so for the courage 
with which it denounced the gloomy exaggerations 
of Lord Byron, who was then in the full blaze of his 

pularity. Hazlitt’s ‘Spirit of the Age’ was not 
published till ten years afterwards. Mr. Talfourd 
was probably the very first who publicly declared, on 
critical grounds, that William Wordsworth was a 
true poet. * * In 1817, Talfourd started asa Special 
Pleader. During his period of study he had assisted 
Mr. Chitty in his voluminous work on the Criminal 
Laws. The chief quarters in which he carried on 
his literary labours, were now in the ‘ Retrospective 
Review,’ and the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 
The articles on ‘Homer,’ on ‘Greek Tragedians, 
and ‘Greek Lyric Poets,’ in the latter, were written 
by him. He began his connection with the ‘New 
Monthly’ in 1820, and continued to furnish the dra- 
matic criticisms, besides other papers, in that maga- 
zine for twelve years. He subsequently wrote in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ and ‘London Magazine,’ and 
published in 1826 a Memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe, pre- 
fixed to her posthumous work of ‘ Gaston de Blon- 
deville.’ About the same time he brought out an 
edition of ‘ Dickenson’s Guide to the Quarter Ses- 
sions,’ a labour for which the puzzled brains of 
country squires best know how to feel grateful to 
him. Mr. Talfourd was called to the bar by the 
Society of the Middle Temple in 1821, and joined 
the Oxford Circuit and Berkshire Sessions. In 1822 
he married Rachel, daughter of John Powell Rutt, 
Esq., a name well known to political reformers. The 
gradual extension of his professional engagements 
through the circuit, induced him to retire from the 
sessions at the expiration of twelve years, when he 
was called to the degree of Serjeant—the very same 
year in which he wrote his tragedy of ‘Ion.’ He 
now confines his practice almost exclusively to the 
circuit of the Common Pleas. Any exception has 
been on occasions when his sympathies excited him 
to exertion. He undertook the defence of the ‘ True 
Sun’ newspaper in the King’s Bench, and electrified 
the court by his eloquence on that occasion. 1! 
defence of ‘ Tait’s Magazine’ against Richmond, in 
the Exchequer, was equally brilliant and sound 
argument. In 1834, the electors of Reading returned 
their distinguished townsman to Parliament by 4 
large majority, composed of all parties. He was 
returned again in the General Election of 1839, but 
declined standing in that of 1841. His parliamentary 
career has been distinguished by the same high 
talent, consistency of principle, and moral purpose, 
which have pervaded his life. His most celebrat 
speeches are those on moving for the Law of Copy- 
right, and on bringing forward his ‘Custody of hh- 
fants’ Bill.” 


We would gladly have exchanged some of the 
high-flown criticisms on the Serjeant’s tragedies 
for a record of the first performance of ‘ Ion, 
which, as assembling the intellect and genius of 
England, was a spectacle not to be forgotten by 
those who were present. 

What a strange trefoil have we next, by way 
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SS . . . 
of representing the philosophical and philan- 
thropic wit of the age,—the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Mr. Fonblanque, and Mr. Jerrold ! We will 
leave each gentleman to make his own comment 
on the association, having “a tingling consci- 
ousness” of the safety of silence on such delicate 
matters. And we will leave the Bard of Rydal 
to sonnelize ore rotundo his thoughts on being 
here yoked with the cheerful and spirited author 
of ‘Rimini.’ Very droll, however, to our appre- 
hensions, is the chord thus put together by way 
of close to the first volume of ‘The New Spirit 
of the Age.’ 

A Russian's Reply to the Marquis de Custine’s 
“ Russia in 1839.” Edited by H. J. Bradfield, 
Esq. Newby. 

We long since reviewed the book here referred 

to (No. 835), and from what we then said our 

readers will not be surprised to learn that the 

Marquis is not the most impartial of historians. 

As a Frenchman he naturally seeks to exalt 

France at the expense of Russia. France de- 

nounces Russia for ambitious designs and thirst 

of conquest. Our Russian resists the charge :-— 

“What (he asks) are the facts? That we have 
quietly allowed France to extend her conquests in 
Africa, and push her maritime establishments as far 
as the Polynesian islands! Nor did we interfere 
with the English in their attack on China, their 
demanding tribute, and annexing Scinde to their 
colossal empire in India! All this time we have 
remained passive. The ‘Colossus of the North,’ 
however, cannot sneeze, but all Europe must have 
her telescopic eye upon us! It is in virtue of this 
historical apophthegm, that an irresistible instinct 
draws the people of the north towards the more 
genial south, and the arts of civilized Europe ; while 
from the very dawn of day, the sentinels of the 
European press, from their watch towers announce, 
with a flourish of trumpets, the anticipated approach 
of the modern Attila, with his myriads of Huns! In 
truth, it would appear that we Russians are endowed 
with a most remarkable spirit of ubiquity, and most 
profound views! Russia is at the bottom of every 
commotion, and manifested in a thousand places! 
Is there adisturbance in Paris, or a rising in Ireland ? 
if Russia is not the cause, she has her allotted share 
in it. Russia is in secret correspondence with O’Con- 
nell and Abd-el-Kader. Russia seeks to create dis- 
sension among the Catholic and Protestant missiona- 
ries in the Marquesas. Russia furnished the plan of 
campaign to Akbar Khan and the Beloochees, across 
the mountain barriers of Mongolia, and the great 
desert of Kobi! While to the Chinese, she with the 
same facility of transport sent cannon on the backs of 
hippogriffs! Like a polypus with a thousand feet, 
she everywhere extends the snares of her political 
espionage. Our high-born dames and fascinating 
beauties are everywhere looked upon as so many 
politicians in petticoats! While the sums of money 
Which they happen to expend among the Parisian 
modistes are of course furnished from the pockets of 
his imperial majesty! In fact, to such an extent is 
this ridiculous and contemptible suspicion carried, 
that a Russian cannot avail himself of the pleasure of 
an innocent trip to Aix-la-Chapelle or Baden, for 
health or recreation, but he is looked upon as a spy, 
sent to watch or win over the good-hearted Germans! 
Since the world must have something wherewith to 
amuse itself, so be it! Every nation has its folly— 
every age its puppet—so we will say with the French, 
‘vive la bagatelle !°” 

The Atheneum always laughed at the Russo- 
phobia, and our countrymen appear at last to be 
ashamed of it, so that they may now be content 
to hear Russia vindicated. Whoever therefore 
has read the Marquis de Custine’s work, let him 
read also the present Reply—which by turns is 
Jocose, sarcastic, reflective, indignant, recrimi- 
native, argumentative, illustrative, stout in 
denial, fertile in repartee, but not sufficiently 
abundant in documentary and matter of fact 
evidence, 








Discours sur l’ Esprit Positif. Par M. Auguste 

Comte. Paris. é 
Mons. Auguste Comte, whose ‘Cours de Phi- 
losophie Positive’ has attracted considerable 
attention in this country, has just published a 
weer entitled ‘ Discours sur |’ Esprit Positif,’ 
but which is in fact the substance of four dis- 
courses, forming the introduction to the gratu- 
itous astronomical course of lectures which he 
has given annually since the year 1831. It is 
not our intention to analyze this remarkable pro- 
duction, nor to enlarge on the grave and import- 
ant points on which we differ from the author. 
Such a review would engage us in discussions 
for which these columns are not the place. 

But mischievous and anarchical opinions are 
now too widely current—some even with the 
sanction of great names—to permit us to lose a 


single opportunity of seizing and appropriating | 


those sane and tutelary views which present, as 
we believe, the sole corrective possible. 
projects of forcible repression of opinion are, 
we conclude, long since abandoned by reason- 
able men, it becomes necessary to look about 
for every ally who can aid in its correction. 
Passing over much interesting, but more disput- 
able matter, we shall give a few extracts from 
the concluding part of the work, in which the 


author treats of the necessity of systematic sci- | 


entific instruction for the people; of its efficacy 
in curing their mischievous al calming 
their agitations, and reconciling them with their 
lot; and lastly, of their fitness for its reception. 
The science of social life is, in M. Comte’s opinion, 


the last result of the other sciences, and not to | 
be arrived at by any other means than threugh | 


them. ‘The effect of the intellectual training he 
contemplates on the social affections, he describes 
as having a direct tendency “ to show the bond 
which connects each with all, under a crowd of 
different aspects, so as to render involuntarily 
familiar the sentiment of social partnership 
[solidarité], extended, as it ought to ke, to all 
times and all places. 


presented as the most fitting mode of securing 


private happiness, but by an influence at once | 


direct, pure, and efficacious, the most complete 
exercise of the generous dispositions will become 
the principal source of personal felicity ; even 
should it F 

an inevitable inward satisfaction. 
indubitable, happiness results chiefly from a wise 
activity, it must depend chiefly on sympathetic 


instincts, since they are the only ones which can | 


develope themselves freely in the social state. 
That state naturally stimulates them more and 
more, by opening to them an indefinite field : 
whereas it of necessity demands a certain per- 
manent compression of the various personal 
impulses which, if allowed unrestrained course, 
would excite continual conflicts.” M. Comte 
regards the purely political changes from which 
so much has been expected in France and Eng- 
land, as sterile, puerile, and serving no other end 
than to distract the public attention from really 
important objects. He regards the interest in 
these as gradually dying away, in the minds of 
all not personally concerned in their agitation. 
The sovereign contempt with which he regards 
these questions will surprise those who are accus- 
tomed to consider them as of paramount import- 
ance. 

It is important to remark the fortunate correlation 
which naturally exists between a philosophical spirit of 
the kind we have been describing, and the dispositions, 
wise, but empirical, which contemporary experience 
renders more and more prevalent, both among gover- 
norsand governed. Substituting directly an immense 
mental movement for a sterile political agitation, the 
positive school explains and sanctions the indifference 
or the repugnance which the reason of the public, and 


the prudence of governments, now agree in manifesting 
for all elaboration of institutions properly so called, 
at a time when none can exist which are not of a 
character purely provisional or transitory, in conse- 
quence of that want of any sufficient rational basis, 
which must exist so long as the present intellectual 
anarchy prevails. The scientific culture which is 
destined to put an end to this fundamental disorder, 
by the only adequate means, stands in need, above 
all, of the continual maintenance of material order, 
both internal and external ; since, without that, no 
grave social inquiry can be cither suitably received or 
even sufficiently elaborated. While justifying and 
seconding all the efforts of governments to obtain this, 





As all | 


Not only will the active | 
search after the public good be unceasingly re- | 


ail to procure any other reward than | 
For if, as is | 


the only important political result compatible with the 
| present state of things, we must continually recur to 
| the problem—insoluble in the long run—how to 
maintain political order in the midst of profound 
moral disorder. 


After enumerating various obstacles in the 
way of the systematic instruction he advocates, 
M. Comte says— 

The only resource is to make a direct and con- 
tinued appeal to the good sense of the public, by 
labouring to propagate among the active mass of the 
community the scientific principles fitted to form the 
indispensable basis of a philosophical culture. These 
preliminary studies, hitherto under the guidance of 
that spirit of empirical division which presides over 
the corresponding sciences, are always conceived and 
carried on as if each of them was to lead to a certain 
exclusive profession ; and this evidently prevents the 
possibility, even among those who have lcisure, of 
ever embracing the whole of what is indispensable to 
| the formation of sane conceptions. But this cannot 
be the case when these studies are immediately 
adapted to universal education, which would neces- 
sarily change their character and direction. The 
public, in fact, which does not want to become either 
| geometrician, or astronomer, or chemist, continually 

feels the simultancous want of all these fundamental 

sciences, each reduced to its essential notions; it 

wants, according to the remarkable expression of our 
| great Moliére, “des clartés de tout.” The public 

feels more and more that the sciences are not exclu- 
| sively reserved for savans, but that they exist mainly 
| for itself. 

M. Comte insists on the necessity (under pain 
of absolute failure) of rendering this fundamental 
| instruction universal. All, he says, without ex- 
ception or distinction, will always feel the same 
want of this philosophia prima, the result of the 
aggregate of real knowledges. This considera- 
| tion decided him to address himself to the most 
numerous class of society. He goes on to point 
out the causes of what he deems the superior 
aptitude of that class to receive such instructions. 
| Much of this appreciation is profoundly just ; 
but there is also much to which we do not assent, 
arising, as we think, from ignorance or want of 
reflection as to the tendency and value of certain 
studies. The following remarks, if applied to 
the trifling, desultory, aimless, and superficial 
pursuits often dignified with the name of lite- 
rary, are true enough :— 

The inaptitude for real life, the disdain of vulgar 
professions, the want of power to appreciate fitly any 
| positive conceptions, and the antipathy to them which 
speedily results from it, too often dispose such men 
to second the agitation of sterile questions, which the 
restless personal pretensions developed by this dis- 
astrous education, soon convert into matter for poli- 
tical perturbation. When we consider that almost 
all those who now direct human affairs have had 
this sort of preparation for them, we cease to wonder 
at the shameful ignorance they often display on the 
simplest subjects—at their disposition to neglect 
matter for form, by placing above all things the 
art of expression [/’art de bien dire], however con-~ 
tradictory or pernicious in its application—or at the 
special tendency of our lettered classes to adopt with 
avidity all the aberrations which daily arise out of our 
mental anarchy. Such an appreciation disposes us 
rather to be astonished that all these disas‘ers are not 
greater: it leads us to admire the natural good sense 
of mankind, which diminishes the evil consequ@hces 































of an absurd system of education. 
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We cannot follow, either with our assent or our 
objections, the succeeding estimate of the 
superior capabilities of the labouring class for 
receiving the sort of instruction M. Comte pro- 
poses: but we must quote a just and profound 
remark on the subject of one grand element of 
the abaiidian—Selanie, which is commonly 
supposed to be denied to the working man, and 
granted only to the affluent. M. Comte insists 
that the regularly returning hours of labour— 
unless in cases of oppressive poverty—leave 
the mind in a state of greater disponibiité than 
is ever enjoyed by the capitalist, whose life is 
an incessant calculation :— 

True leisure can never be habitually denied, except 
to the class which thinks itself specially possessed of 
it; for in proportion to its fortune and its position, 
itis commonly pre-occupied by active anxieties, which 
are wholly incompatible with true intellectual and 
moral serenity. 

This is doubtless true ofall that class occupied 
in the acquisition of wealth, and we fear of a 
large portion of that which has only to attend to 
its expenditure and conservation. Not the least 
valuable of all the effects expected by M. Comte 
from the fundamental and systematic education 
he recommends, is, the putting an end for ever 
to that restless and mischievous impatience to 
quit their natural sphere, which specially cha- 
racterizes our contemporaries. One has only to 
look around to see the eternal discontent, the 
improbity, the strife, of which this spirit is the 
parent :-— 

After having first sought there [in the sciences] 
the foundation of human wisdom, they will come to 
find in them, and in the fine arts, a soothing habitual 
diversion from their daily toils, As their inevitable 
social condition renders such a diversion, whether 
scientific or esthetic, peculiarly precious to them, it 
would be strange if the governing classes were to re- 
gard that condition as a motive for withholding the 


only satisfaction that can be indefinitely shared, from 
those whose duty and wisdom it is to renounce enjoy- 
ments which, like wealth and power, are less suscep- 


tible of participation. Is has been alleged, in justifi- 
cation of this refusal, that such a vulgarization of 
science would tend to aggravate the existing disorder 
of society, by developing the fatal disposition, already 
too strong, to a universal déclassement. But this objec- 
tion, the only one which merits a serious discussion, 
arises from a confusion of ideas as to the nature of the 
instruction which it is proposed to give to the people. 
That which we have already recognized as exercising 
a very mischievous and disturbing influence on the 
literary classes, would become far more dangerous if 
extended to the working classes ; where it would ex- 
cite, not only a disgust of vulgar occupations, but 
exorbitant ambitions. But happily this sort of in- 
struction they are still less disposed to ask, than 
others to grant. As to positive studies, wisely con- 
ceived and properly directed, they have no such 
effects. Allied and applicable, by their very nature, 
to all kinds of practical labour, they tend, on the 
contrary, to confirm, or even to inspire, the taste for 
them ; whether by ennobling their habitual character, 
or by alleviating their painful consequences. Lead- 
ing also to a sane appreciation of the various social 
positions and their corresponding necessities, they 
dispose men to feel that real happiness is compati- 
ble with every condition whatsoever; be it but hon- 
ourably filled and reasonably accepted. * * Since 
the beginning of the great modern crisis, the peo- 
ple have played the part merely of auxiliaries in 
the principal political struggles; with the hope, 
doubtless, of obtaining some amelioration of their 
general condition, but not in pursuance of any views 
or aims proper to themselves. All the usual de- 
bates have affected only the higher and middling 
classes, because these debates related to the possession 
of power. Now the people could not long take any 
direct interest in such conflicts, since the nature of 
our civilization evidently forbids the working classes 
to hope, or even to wish, for any important partici- 
pation in power, properly so called. They are, 
therefore, daily becoming more and more indifferent 
to the sterile prolongation of struggles which are now 
reduced nearly to personal rivalries, Whatever be 





the efforts daily made to induce them to take part 
in frivolous debates, by holding out that bait of what 
are calted political rights, the popular instinct has 
already understood (especially in France) how illu- 
sory and puerile would be the possession of a privilege 
which, even in its actual degree of dissemination, 
inspires scarcely any real interest in most of those 
who exclusively enjoy it. The only real interest the 
people can take, is in the effective and beneficial use 
of power, in whosesoever hands it resides, and notin the 
acquisition of it. As soon as political questions, or 
rather social laws, shall refer mainly to the manner 
in which power is to be exercised, so as to attain its 
general destination (which must of course relate 
principally to the mass) it will be seen that the pre- 
sent contempt of political discussion, is far from 
proceeding from a dangerous indifference. Till then, 
the people will remain a stranger to debates which, 
in the eyes of men of sense, tend, by increasing the 
instability of all powers, to retard indispensable 
changes. In a word, the people is naturally disposed 
to desire that the vain and stormy discussion of 
rights should at length give place to a fruitful and 
salutary appreciation of duties, whether general or 
special. * * But if the people is now, and must for 
ever remain, indifferent to the direct possession of 
political power, it can never renounce its indispen- 
sable and constant participation in moral power— 
the only power really accessible to all, which, without 
any danger to public order, (on the contrary, greatly 
to its advantage) authorizes every man, in the name 
of common fundamental principles, to remind his 
rulers of their essential duties. The prejudices in- 
herent in the transitory or revolutionary state, have 
indeed found some access to the working classes ; 
they do, in fact, keep up grievous illusions as to the 
indefinite results of political measures—properly so 
called: they prevent the people from seeing how 
much more the adjustment of the great popular in- 
terests now depends on opinions and on meeurs, than 
on institutions, the real regeneration of which is im- 
possible without a spiritual reorganization. * * Chime- 
rical hopes grounded on false opinions have too often 
led men to neglect or disdain intellectual progress, 
or to subject it to a sort of continual adjournment, the 
natural effect of the small relative importance which 
that eternal and infinite prospect—the immense 
spontaneous compensation for every present evil— 
had in their eyes. 

These few passages will give an idea of the 
truly conservative spirit of one of the boldest of 
innovators. In these sentiments we heartily 
concur. That they are connected with others 
from which we dissent, affords no reason 
for their rejection, except to those who feel 
themselves incapable of dissociating trains of 
ideas once placed before them. 

M. Comte’s opinions, right or wrong, are 
given with an earnest devotion to truth, an 
ardent yet patient zeal for the progress of man- 
kind, which there is no mistaking, and which 
(putting aside the question of his vast intellec- 
tual merits) must command the respect and the 
sympathy of all persons to whom truth and hu- 
manity are anything more than names. 





Wanderings in Spain in 1843. By Martin 
Haverty, Esq. 2 vols. Newby. 
SPAIN is not exhausted—though our soldiers and 
subalterns may have told us all about its battle- 
fields. What widely different books—all of 
them interesting—have been given merely upon 
its borders and dependencies, by Mrs. Bodding- 
ton, and Mr. Paris, and Madame Dudevant, or 
even the latest travellers, Lady Grosvenor and 
Mrs. Romer! What a treasury of odd, out-of- 
the-way scenes and persons do we owe to the 
Gipsy Missionary. Again, on turning to any 
page of M. Villamil’s ‘ Espatia Artistica,’ what 
objects of art are revealed of a fantastic and 
rich beauty, which can hardly exist in greater 
profusion, than such traits of national cha- 
racter and legend as are precious to the tourist 
—if even he be unable to talk of Moorish, 
and Gothic, and Italian architecture. But 





though there is no offence in Mr. Haverty's 
book, it is slight even to weakness, and almost 
colourless: and we warn the reader that the 
vignettes we shall sparingly detach for his use 
and amusement, are widely margined with waste 
paper. 

We do not remember the following in an 
poe enumeration of the curiosities of Barce- 

ona: 

“ While walking through the obscure and majestic 
aisles of this cathedral, scanning the admirable pro- 
portions of its slender columns and ogive vaults, 
very singular object suddenly, and rather unpleasantly, 
arrested my attention. Above the entrance in the 
northern transcept is placed the grand organ, the 
architectural furnishing of which is in fine keepi 
with the magnificent and ornamental workmanship 
in hewn stone which surrounds it. From the bottom 
of the organ I observed something pendulous, which, 
in the dim light of the church, I could not at first be. 
lieve to be what it appeared. It was, in fact, the co. 
lossal figure of a human head, with white turban, long 
grizzly beard, eyes starting from the sockets, a mouth 
grinning hideously, and a gory neck. It was the 
head of a Moor.” 

The Spanish diligencia, with its mayoral 
and muchachos, and the nice distinctions in 
dirt and discomfort between the fonda, the 
posada, and the. venta—alias, hotel, inn, and 
way-side tavern, have already been sufficiently 
set down in print by neater pens than Mr, 
Haverty’s. He is eloquent upon the English 
cemetery at Malaga, and favours us with the 
tragedy of Boyd and Torrijos. Perhaps the 
liveliest portion of his book is the subsequent 
description of his journey to Granada, under 
the safeguard of portly Pepe Lanza, an Andalu- 
sian ordinario muleteer ; but the attractions of 
the city of the Hand and Key and the Alhambra, 
as well as the wonders of Cordova, Gibraltar, 
and Seville, which are told over in succession, 
are very nc ty 4 pourtrayed. We fare a trifle 
better among his human delineations—and at 
this moment, we suspect a glimpse at royalty 
will be the most acceptable passage which we 
can offer :— 

“It was at the opening of the constitutional 
assembly for which Spain had so long and so ardently 
struggled, that I was about to see young Isabel II. 
preside. From a seat in the reserved tribune of the 
Senate House I enjoyed an excellent view of the 
splendid ceremonial. The chamber itself is a com- 
modious and respectable building, which, from being 
a convent church, has been fitted up with Ionic 
columns, statues, tribunes, &c., for its present use. 
At the foot of the steps leading to the throne, and on 
the Queen’s left, was the chair for the Regent, and 
on the opposite side was a table with the President's 
seat. On the same side with the Regent's chair was 
the small tribune for the diplomatic body; and 
opposite to it a tribune fitted up with rich pink 
tapestry, and a throne for the Infanta. The cover- 
ing of the Royal throne, with its canopy, and of the 
other chairs of state, together with the seats for the 
peers, was crimson; and in front ofthe peers’ benches, 
but on a level with the floor of the hall, were others 
covered with green for the deputies who attended the 
ceremony. The architecture of the hall is chaste and 
severe, and its appearance, on that occasion, was 
beautiful and imposing. Shortly after twelve o'clock 
the peers and commoners, mustering in tolerably 
large numbers, took their seats, a solitary bishop 
occupying one on the back benches ; and two depute 
tions—one to receive the Queen, and the other the 
Infanta—left the house. Ina few moments the latter 
deputation again made their appearance in the house, 
and the Infanta, Dofia Maria Louisa Fernanda, was 
seen infront of the tribune prepared for her Royal High- 
ness,robed in white and gold and beaming with beauty 
and innocence. The hum of conversation was hush 
as her presence was announced, and an involuntary 
murmur of admiration followed. She appeared, as it 
were, to realize those images of beauty and splendour 
with which the imagination of youth peoples the 
realms of fairy-land. Although then little more than 
eleven years of age, she seemed to be moulded in 
beauty’s fairest form ; and with the gracefulness and 
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simplicity of childhood, she smiled familiarly on all 
she knew around her, curtseying with exquisite grace, 
and looking eagerly from time to time, towards the 
tribune over her head, where her attendants were, to 
exchange a friendly smile. The curiosity to see the 
princess was scarcely gratified before the young 
Queen herself, accompanied by the Regent, Espar- 
tero, and followed by the officers of the household, 
made her appearance. She is by no means so beau- 
tiful as the Infanta, but is much fairer; her figure 
also is good, and her neck and arms worthy of a 


sculptor’s study ; and although at that time no more 
than twelve years and six months old, she seemed 
already to have sprung into womanhood. She was 
robed in white satin, waved with flowers of delicate 
tint, and wore a diadem of silver richly spangled 
with diamonds—the great, golden crown having been 
placed on a table near the throne. Her train, which 


was of deep green velvet, lined with ermine, was 
borne by an officer of the household, and Madame 
Mina, the royal camarera and governante, walked 
behind her Majesty, dressed in the plain, black cos- 
tume of a Spanish lady. It was pleasing to see the 
fair young Queen, as soon as she entered, look 
earnestly around for her sister, whom, perhaps, the 
preparations for the ceremony had prevented her 
from seeing before on that day.” 

The effect of this agreeable picture of “the 
fair young Queen,” is whimsically neutralized, 
if we turn to the lithographic frontispiece of 
Mr. Haverty’s first volume. A second pen-and- 
ink sketch of Her Majesty comes something 
nearer the portrait on stone :— 

“On the following Sunday, in the Palace Chapel, 
where the music is invariably enchanting, I had an 
opportunity of seeing the Queen and her royal sister 
attend mass in public, as they always do on Sundays 
and great festivals. * * At length martial music was 
heard in the court of the palace, and echoed through 
the spacious galleries; a train of priests in surplices 
entered and took their seats on benches along one 
side of the open central space ; priests robed for the 
celebration of mass followed, with the venerable 
patriarch of the Indies in his oriental robes; the 
great lattice of the royal closet was drawn aside, and 
the young Queen and her sister appeared inside, on 
two thrones, that of the Infanta being at the Queen’s 
left. When they knelt, they appeared quite at the 
front of the lattice, but when sitting, the Queen was 
partly concealed from those on the men’s side of the 
chapel; and the amiable little Infanta seemed to 
devote, perhaps, too much of her attention to her 
royal sister, who was evidently the object of all her 
admiration and affection. They wore bonnets of 
green velvet, but on subsequent occasions, I frequently 
saw them wear the Spanish mantilla, of which the 
Queen is said to be particularly fond. When the 
Queen’s name was mentioned in the prayers at mass, 
the train of priests turned round and bowed to her 
majesty, but she only returned the salutation with a 
rapid inclination of the head; and in this as well as 
in her other abrupt gestures, such as starting every 
moment from her seat, and tossing her head about 
violently, she displayed not only an extremely defec- 
tive education, but it is to be feared a sullenness and 
Violence of disposition also. In this respect it is 
apprehended that she will but too strongly resemble 
her royal father, as she decidedly does in a certain 
coarseness of expression about the mouth and chin, 
ifnot in the general outline of her features. On one 
occasion, I saw her majesty lose temper so much, 
because her governess could not make her understand 
the parts of the office in her prayer book, that she 
shut up the book in a pet, and refused to speak with 
her sister who was gently endeavouring to soothe her 
anger.” 

The reader has been long enough in the royal 
closet, and we will therefore refer him to Mr. 
Haverty if he wishes for pictures, executed from 
hearsay, of Madame Mina, and Queen Christina, 
and Mujioz. The rest of the second volume has 
even less ofindividuality and interest : the Spanish 
clergy—Espartero—the Spanish schoolsof paint- 
ing, are the principal topics. Then follow general 
remarks on literature and manners; religious 
ceremonies—a bull-fight—and a very short 
chapter, in which only Aranjuez, the Locurial, 


La Granja, Burgos,—the Basque scenery, and 
many other equally minute points of interest, are 
glanced at. 





The Various Writings of Cornelius Mathews. Com- 
plete in one volume. Wiley & Putnam. 

WE have so recently (ante, p. 105) discussed the 
merits of this American author as a poet that on the 
present occasion we have but to speak of his prose 
works : which (a comedy inclusive) seem tough rather 
than strong, quaint where wit is meant, and charge- 
able with tediousness. Yet there are clever descrip- 
tions in ‘Puffer Hopkins,’ odd and characteristic 
tales in ‘The Motley Book,’ and ‘ Behemoth’ is not 
altogether unworthy to rank with those stately but 
cumbrous romances ‘ Salathiel,’ ‘ Pantika,’ and ‘The 
Temple of Melekartha’ as a tradition of the antique 
world. With these we shall not concern ourselves 
on the present occasion; but extract the portrait of 
“ta celebrated literary character.” ‘Though we shall 
leave out the name, for civility’s sake, we imagine 
that the enigma will be easily solved. 

“Mr. James ——., the celebrated British author, 
stands about five-feet-three in his stockings: on 
reflection, we should perhaps say five-feet-four. His 
breadth across the shoulders is not more than ordi- 
nary ; but we trust we shall not be regarded as tres- 
passing on delicacy, in making known a fact of con- 
siderable importance, namely, that he has a singularly 
well-developed pair of legs. We are not aware that 
Mr. has ever been esteemed by any-body as, 
strictly speaking, a colossus; but, as will be observed 
from the remark we have just made, his claims to be 
regarded as such are by no means slight. Thestory, 
therefore, of Mr. ‘s having kicked an Irish porter 
through one of the upper windows of Westminster 
Abbey, although needing confirmation, is physiologi- 
cally possible. Mr. commenced life, as we are 
informed—having no personal knowledge of this fact, 
we can not be so positive in the statement as we might 
otherwise have been—as a tapster at the Cock and 
Bull, Cheapside ; from which situation he rose, in 
due course of time to be head waiter at the Gas and 
Bellows, Strand ; and finally, having been discovered 
one day by the editor of one of the leading London 
journals, writing out an account of a fight between 
the barmaid and cook of the Bellows, on one of the 
parlour-windows with a magnificent quartz crystal, 
he was immediately taken into service as a reporter, 
and employed to furnish nightly descriptions of the 
various rencontres in the house of lords, between hon- 
ourable gentlemen on the subject of the Reform 
Bill. We unfortunately have it not in our power to 
state at this moment whether he occupied a place in 
the left hand gallery, to the right of the speaker's 
chair, or on the left hand of the speaker, in the right 
gallery ; our impression is it was the left-right.” 

But enough of this: the mocking bird, as all the 
world knows, is American, and the above is not the 
least clever of his songs. Mr. Mathews, however, 
deserves welcome from English men of letters on other 
grounds, as a zealous advocate on the side of Inter- 
national Copyright. His speech delivered at the 
* Boz” dinner in New York gives value to the close of 
his miscellany. 





The Inferno of Dante Alighieri, Translated 
in the Terza Rima of the Original, with Notes 
and Appendix. By John Dayman, M.A. 
Painter. 

The First Ten Cantos of the Inferno of Dante 
Alighieri. Newly Translated into English 
Verse. By T. W. Parsons. Boston, Ticknor; 
London, Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuese translators are bold men to venture on 
Dante, after Mr. Cary and Mr. Wright. Mr. 
Dayman’s version is veritable terza rima. Mr. 
Parsons substitutes a stanza that looks, by the 
printer’s aid, like the same measure, but is 
after all only the common quatrain licentiously 
used. One great difficulty in Dante (perhaps 
the greatest), is the conciseness of his style ; 
nothing tries a translator more than this. Only 
great authors write concisely, and they can do 
it with both energy and grace; in inferior hands, 
the concise style becomes hard and stiff. The 








American translator before us quarrels sadly 
with his tools. He writes irreverently of Dante’s 
“curt parsimony of phrase,” and even calls him 
an “imperfect speaker.’ Implicit faith is 
needed in the translator, to render the poet con 
amore; what is here described as a puzzle, 
should be felt as a charm. It is suspicious when 
a translator impeaches his poet of faults, by way 
of excuse for the defects of his own version. 
We would permit the facts to be stated, but not 
as blemishes. Is it a fault in the Ulyssean bow, 
that inferior strengths fail in bending it? Let 
us then cease to doubt whether Dante’s “ brevity 
of description” is “uniformly a merit.’’ The 
matter is beyond criticism ; the translator finds 
it, as his author’s characteristic, and must there- 
fore make the excellence of his version to con- 
sist in its reproduction. : 

Portion of these truths is probably perceived 
by the translator—at any rate, in an appendix to 
his version, he recognizes the inapplicability of 
“the ordinary epic statutes” to his author :— 

“Tf the Inferno(he says) be judged byany other poem 
it should only be by the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, 
The critic may not find it always correct, complete, 
and regulated with classical exactness ; for the lati- 
tude of his theme allows him a corresponding licence 
of style. The Poet is in the universal realm, beyond 
the bounds of Time. The distinctions of earth are 
dead for him. Being among all orders and all gene- 
rations of men, he is free from the fear of anachro- 
nism, and, with aliberty which Milton dared to follow, 
he mingles Elysium with Paradise—the beings of 
Olympus with saints and seraphim—the monsters of 
mythology with the heroes of romance. He brings 
together in one dreadful scene gods and devils—car- 
dinals and centaurs—all Pagan, and all ecclesiastical 
imagery. In his hands, Virgil becomes a true be- 
liever, and even the heathen deities are veiled with 
a hue of Catholicism, like the brazen Jove which 
modern faith has christened into an apostle. He 
looks at once upon individuals of all periods—he 
recognizes, with a single glance, Averroes and Plato 
—Tristan, Achilles and Semiramis—the sage Tiresias 
and Michael Scott. He sees the baronial tyrants of 
his own age plunged with Dionysius and Alexander 
in a river of boiling blood. They are guarded by the 
Minotaur; and the Furies, at the gates of the iron- 
walled city of Dis, are repelled by an angel from the 
throne of the Most High. In his wild incongruity, 
his grotesque deviations from the beaten way of art, 
he reminds us, at times, of those edifices in Tuscany 
which are neither Greek nor Gothic, yet bear a re- 
semblance to both. He recalls that chequered fane 
in Florence—his own darling—‘il mio bel San Gio- 
vanni’'—beautiful but strange; an antique novelty— 
elegant in its very uncouthness ; at once a Christian 
baptistery and an old temple of Mars.” 

Our ‘Transatlantic translator has hit the true 

oint here. The subject and style of Dante 
hom the medium of transition from the classic 
to the romantic, and as such unite both. What 
the translator has to do, is to present this 
peculiarity, and not by any artifice to seek to 
popularize it, or, in other words, to substitute 
something else. Whether or not he has rever- 
ence for his author, it is his duty, in this instance, 
to make as strict a transcript as can be rendered 
out of one language into another. Not amuse- 
ment so much as instruction is sought by the 
knowledge of such a poet as Dante. The reader 
must be responsive to the sternness and severity 
of thought, which belongs to his author. He 
must seek to educate himself, by means of the 
book, into a capacity to understand the book. 
He must climb, step by step, the ladder of 
genius, which it presents tohim; the first round 
whereof is in Hell, and the topmost in the 
highest Heaven. He must not expect to find 
such an ascent easy; but prepare himself for 
a journey of much toil and trouble ; for it is, 
what it ought to be, difficult and full of peril. 
Let him learn too, that the diction of Dante 
presents to him none of the commonplaces of 
poetic phraseology, and that to translate him by 
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means of those verbalisms, which are hereditary | 
among our native versifiers, were to palm a 
falsehood on the unwary reader, however delight- 
ful an English poem might thus be made out of 
the materials of the Italian one. A new Pope 
might doubtless do for Dante what the old one 
did for Homer ; but Heaven forefend that any 
such presumptuous vicar of the wise and tune- 
ful dead, should ever again secure a place on 
the English Parnassus. Verily, we should then 
be found exclaiming, in the language of Dante, 
as explained by Crollis—not Rosetti— 
Papa ! Satan! Papa! Satan! a l'epée! 

and sound “to arms’”’in right earnest; not, how- 
ever, shrinking from the aftirmation of the last 
named commentator, 





Pap’é Satan, Pap'é Satan, aleppe. 
for we should ‘esteem such a translator as the 
veritable usurper, however princely, of the seat | 


| same task before us. 


and dominion that properly belonged to an 
earlier and better claimant. 

Mr. Dayman, unlike his American competitor, 
has declined to burthen himself with the yoke 
of making Dante popular. On the contrary, 
perhaps, he has somewhat too much restricted 
himself from some liberties that might have been 
allowed to him. Not only has he undertaken 
in English the difficult measure of the original, 
but, maugre the acknowledged paucity of rhymes 
in our language, has endeavoured to follow the 
example of his author, in using as seldom as 


| possible, the same rhyme twice in the same 


canto. This shows, at any rate, a determination 
to conquer rather than to avoid difficulties. We 
have, therefore, two modes of performing the 
Our means of comparison 
only extend to the first ten cantos of this great 
poem ;—but what are the results so far ?—Take 
the following example :— 





DAYMAN. 

Then toward them turned again: ** Thy racking woe,” 
I said, ‘* Francesca, wrings from out mine eyes 
The pious drops that sadden as they flow. 

But tell me, in your hour of honied sighs, 

For whom and how love pitying broke the spell, 
And in your doubtful longings made too wise.” 

And she to me: ** No keener pang hath hell, 
Than to recall, amid some deep distress, 

Our happier time: thy teacher knows it well. 

Yet if desire so strong thy soul possess 
To trace the root from whence our love was bred, 
His part be mine, who tells, nor weeps the less. 

*Twas on a day when we for pastime read 
Of Lancelot, whom love ensnared to ruin: 

We were alone, nor knew suspicious dread. 

That lesson oft the conscious look renewing, 

Held us suspense, and turned our cheeks to white ; 

But one sole moment wrought for our undoing : 
When of the kiss we read, from smile so bright, 

So coveted, that such true-lover bore, 

He, from my side who ne'er may disunite, 
Kissed me upon the mouth, trembling all o’er. 

The broker of our vows, it was the lay, 

And he who wrote—that day we read no more.” 

The other spirit, while the first did say 
These words, so moaned, that with soft remorse 
As death had stricken me, I swooned away, 

And down I fell, heavily as falls a corse. 


PARSONS. 


Then turning unto them, I thus began; 
« Francesca! tears must overflow mine eyes ; 
My pitying soul thy martyr-throes unman ; 
But tell ine—in the time of happy sighs, 
How gave Love utterance to your wishes first?” 
And she to me; “‘ The mightiest of all woes 
Is in the midst of misery to be cursed, 
With bliss remembered; this thy master knows. 


Yet, wouldst thou learn our passion’s root and head, 
As one may speak whose eyes with grief are dim, 
Ev'n so will I. Together once we read 
The tale of LanceLor—how Love snared him. 
Alone we were, without suspecting aught ; 
Oft in perusal changed our cheeks their hue, 
And oft our eyes each other's glances caught ; 
But one sole passage "twas that both o’erthrew. 


At reading of the longed-for smile which he, 
That burning lover, by his kissing blest, 
This dearest never shall we parted be! 
His lips to mine—to mine, all trembling, pressed. 
The writer proved our Pandar with his book— 
That day we read no farther on.” She stopped— 
The other ghost so moaned, that pity strook 
My senses numb, and like a corpse I dropped. 





One of these versions is evidently constructed 
on the principle of popularizing the original, 
and the other on that of faithfully reflecting it. 
Without referring now to the comparative cor- 
rectness of the two translations, but confinin 
ourselves to the mere results—or the an 


effects produced on the mind by their perusal— 
let us ask which has best attained the end of 
impressing the feeling of poetic excellence and 


power? We answer that the award must be 
given in favour of Mr. Dayman. ‘The versifica- 
tion of his rival is smooth and intelligible ; but 
it has not the force and harmony, the variety and 
combination of musical elements that distinguish 
his own. We have a shrewd suspicion, then, 
that the best translation, even for popular pur- 
oses, would, not only in the long run, but in 

its immediate effect, be that which proceeded 
on the strictest principles of conformity to the 
style and measure of the original poem. In a 
proper sense of appreciation for Dante’s genius 
and character, both writers are probably equal ; 
and Mr. Parsons has moreover justified him- 
self, both as a poet, in his own right, and a 
critic on Dante, in the appendix from which 
we have already quoted. We are therefore 
well pleased to admit the evidence thus given of 
his own poetic talent; and freely confess, that 
the following verses ‘ On a bust of Dante,’ have 
pleased us :— 

See, from this counterfeit of him 

Whom Arno shall remember long, 

How stern of lineament, how grim 

The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 

Perpetual care and storm abide ; 


Small friendship for the lordly throng ; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was—but a fight ; 
Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite? 


To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heay'nly light, 

In circles of eternal flame ? 


The lips, as Cume's cavern close, 

The cheeks, with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade ; 
Where, as the benediction laid 

His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 

The convent’s charity was rest. 


Peace dwells not here—this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 

The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 
The scourge of many a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 

The tyrant canker-worms of earth ; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth ; 
Tle used Rome's harlot for his mirth ; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 





The only righteous judge art thou ; 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now: 

Before his name the nations bow: 

His words are parcel of mankind, 
Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante's mind. 


to render him in his original /i/t, which, thou 





Dante has been, indeed, fortunate in his 
translators. To oe by the attempt of rae | 


extremely feeble, was sufficiently elegant; the 
translations of Mr, Cary and Mr. Wright are 


such as have never fallen to the lot of an other 
modern poet. Fairfax’s translation of Tasso s 
a fine paraphrase, like Chapman’s Homer, and 
the late Mr. Wiffen’s version of the same poet 
is not without ‘its merit; but they take their 
stand upon different and lower ground than 
that assumed by either Mr. Cary’s or Mr. 
Wright's oe great performances. And 
now we have Mr. Dayman’s work, which is q 
sincere, earnest, and laborious effort; sufficient} 

learned and accurate, with the additional ad. 
vantage of its being in the measure of the 
original, properly written, and with careful at. 
tention to the striking movement of the ternal 
line, in which consists, in fact, the musical 
beauty of Dante’s verse. 

This distinction is due to Dante's position 
among Italian poets, and the greater intellects 
of Europe. Though, perhaps, it would be folly 
to go the length of Rosetti’s theory, and assert 
the existence of the gergo or cipher in Dante's 
language, yet it would be equally unsound to 
deny the presence of much mysticism in all his 
works, and in many of those of the leading 
minds of all times. There is no necessity, as 
Rosetti seems to think, to suppose the existence 
of anactual “school,” with bonds of relationship 
between its different members of all times and 
places. This supposition is quite as mystical, 
we suspect, as the doctrines alleged to be held 
by the “school ;” and, like all things mystical, 
is incapable of historical proof. It must be 
held, then, as a symbolic hypothesis, indicating 
the secret harmony which truth has with every 
mind that sincerely aspires after its possession; 
in virtue of which it is found, that on all topics 
of real importance, every man of genius, ina 
greater or less degree, and in a certain virtual 
manner, thinks and feels alike. Homer and 
Shakspeare drink at the same springs of inspira- 
tion—go to the same fountain head of nature— 
and have in their bosoms beating the same large 
heart of humanity, which also was, we are told, 
in that of the wise Solomon, “as large as the 
sands on the sea shore.”” There is even sucha 
universatility in truth as contemplated by the 
highest intellects ; and, in the unity of the same 
spirit, they combine to accumulate the utmost 
variety of symbols that can be gathered from 
the storehouses of invention and experience, in 
order to represent it in its fulness, its richness, 
and its creative power. 

A recipient of such undying and unchanging 
influence was, doubtless, Dante; and in this 
way he became one of a noble, though unrecog- 
nized brotherhood, who, in the light of truth, 
had always opposed the error of their time, and, 
according to their means and knowledge, did 
their part, whether much or little, towards the 
great cause of human progress and social refor- 
mation. If they aided this cause by songs of 
love, it was not, as Rosetti mystically imagines, 
that, under the name some political principle, 
dangerous to avow, was veiled. No—but be- 
cause it is impossible to express worthily any 
of those primal passions of our nature which 
“are the elements ef life,” without involving 
social and religious considerations of the highest 
and deepest import. These sacred relations 
are not left by a provident Creator to the 
accidental guardianship of a secret institution, 
but confided to the necessary keeping, as col 
stituent laws, of every human being, and capable 
of being pronounced, by any one who 3 
moved, by an honest impulse, to their assertion. 
The Dantes and the Miltons feel these things, 
and their correspondent duties more strong'y 
than other men, and thus become the guides of 
their fellows, and the leaders in those successivé 
improvements, which mark and distinguish the 
epochs of historical developement. How Dante 
fulfilled the task, is eloquently stated in the fol 
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= passage, from the lecture of an Italian 
oe "oe Bhich we are indebted to Mr. Par- 


scholar, 
sons :— . 

«Dante was the true Father of the Reformation. 
Nothing in this particular can equal the boldness of 
his muse. Itstrikes without distinction at the crowns 
of kings, the mitres of bishops, the tiara of the Pope 
himself. With regard to the latter, he disputes his 
temporal power he denounces his spiritual usurpa- 
tion; he denies his infallibility ; he denies him the 

wer of absolution and excommunication. He be- 
lieves in our salvation by grace; he exposes the 
intrigues and corruption of the Papal court, and the 
yenality of benefices; he sees in Papal Rome the 
lustful beast of the Revelations ; he deplores in the 
church of Christ the continual traffic in the name of 
Christ, and solicits him to come and chase the ven- 
dersand buyers of his holy church, of the holy temple 
cemented and consecrated by the blood of the Martyrs. 
Moreover, he was the greatest philosopher of his age. 
Weare filled with astonishment when, in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, we find him uttering 
those scientific prophecies, made almost two ages be- 
fore they were verified. He showed himself familiar 
with the sphericity of the earth, and alluded to the 
existence of a western hemisphere. He manifests an 
acquaintance with the theory of the winds and a 
curious insight into the phenomenon of the produc- 
tion of rain. He hinted at the laws of gravitation— 
anticipated Newton's theory of attraction and repul- 
sion, and ed the tendency of the magnet to 
the polar star. He described, in a very poetical 
manner, a clock which sounds matins to awaken the 
spouse of God and make her seek his love. He an- 
ticipated also the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood ; he described and explained the phenomenon 
of the shooting stars, and long before the telescope 
of Galileo, he taught us that the milky way was 
nothing else than the combination of light with an 
immense multitude of smaller orbs.’’ 

Every attempt to illustrate Dante must be 
productive of good in relation to poetic taste, 
and lead to that severity of appreciation without 
which verse-reading is but an idle amusement. 
Such labours as those of Mr. Dayman and Mr. 
Parsons are therefore welcome to us, and deserve 
public encouragement. 
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THE ANCIENT TOMBS. 


They rise on isle and ocean shore, 
They stand by lake and stream, 

And blend with many a shepherd’s tale, 
And many a poet’s dream ; 

Where darkly lours the northern pine, 
Where bright the myrtle blooms, 

And on the desert’s trackless sands, 
Arise the ancient tombs. 


The hands that raised them, long ago, 
In Death and dust have slept, 

And long the grave hath sealed the founts 
Of eyes that o’er them wept ; 

But still they stand, like sea-marks left 
Amid the passing waves 

Of generations, that go down 
To their forgotten graves. 


For many an early nation’s steps 
Have passed from hill and plain ; 
Their homes are gone, their deeds forgot, 
But still their tombs remain— 
To tell, when Time hath left no trace 
Of tower or storied page, 
Our ancient earth how glorious was 
Her early heritage. 


They tell us of the lost and mourned, 
When earth was new to tears ; 
The bard that left his tuneful lyre, 
The chief that left his spears ; 
Ah! were their lights of love and fame 
On those dark altars shed, 
To keep undimmed, through time and change, 
The memory of the dead ? 


If so, alas for Love's bright tears! 
And for Ambition’s dreams ! 

For earth hath kept their monuments, 
But lost the sleepers’ names : 

They live no more in story’s scroll, 
Or song’s inspiring breath ; 

For altars raised to human fame 
Have turned to shrines of death. 


But from your silence, glorious graves, 
What mystic voices rise, 
That thus, through passing ages, speak 
Their lessons to the wise! 
Behold, how still the world rewards 
Her brightest, as of yore ; 
For then she gave a nameless grave— 
And now she gives no more. 
Frances Brown, 
Feb. 28, 1844. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rome, February 5, 1844. 


I have lately been wandering amongst the studii 
of the painters and sculptors, It is the common 
morning occupation of those who have nothing else 
to do, and of the dilettanti in the Fine Arts; and 
both classes have equal reason to be grateful for the 
facilities afforded them in killing time, or in gratify- 
ing taste. Esteeming, as I do, the Fine Arts on their 
own account, as well as for the influence which they 
are calculated to exercise over the morals and 
manners of a people, I have taken some trouble, in 
my late rambles, to ascertain what encouragement is 
given by the different governments of Europe to Art 
in Rome. I now send you the result of my inquiries, 
in the hope that it may interest some of your readers, 
and convince, perhaps a few, that it is a matter of 
national importance to the formation of the character 





and taste ofa people to extend our patronage to those 
arts which have hitherto been so much neglected by 
us: of course I first speak of Rome, where, on con- 
sulting some statistical papers which were given to 
me the other day, I find that 1,522 persons are de- 
voted to the profession of the Fine Arts—a con- 
vincing proof of the advantages which a young artist 
must here enjoy of pursuing his studies, as also of the 
united opinion of the different countries of Europe 
on this point. The public galleries are, as you will 
readily believe, the great objects of attraction; but 
besides these, there is the “ Accademia delle Belli 
Arti,” or of “San Luca,” which, though its advantages 
are, of necessity, limited to a few, is maintained by 
the government in the most liberal spirit, and opens 
its doors to artists of every country and religion. 
The students belonging to this useful establishment 
receive gratuitously theoretic and practical lessons 
on the art of drawing, and are instructed besides in 
painting, sculpture, architecture in all its branches, 
geometry, perspective and optics, anatomy, history, 
mythology, and costumes. Thorwaldsen and Tene- 
rani are professors of sculpture in this Academy, and 
the other chairs also are filled by men of the highest 
celebrity in their respective departments. There are, 
however, other modes of diffusing taste and of doing 
honour to the Fine Arts in Rome, of which, though 
it does not come within the compass of the present 
remarks to speak, it still may not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers to hear, as affording an insight 
into the genius of these people. With us it too often 
happens, that distinguished merit in the Fine Arts is 
left to be appreciated by an exclusive clique, whilst 
here it is made a matter of public notoriety. It was 
not long since that a ticket was put into my hand for 
some spectacle on the Capitol ; accordingly, with a 
number of others, I directed my steps towards that 
consecrated spot, and, on entering the great hall, was 
dazzled by the splendour of the scene. Hung with 
tapestry and laurels, and brilliantly illuminated, 
though it was still day, it was surrounded by galleries 
which were filled with all that was attractive in Rome, 
of beauty or of rank. At the top of the hall sat four 
or five artists, and around them cardinals and ambas- 
sadors, and other men of rank: in the body of the 
hall was a mingled crowd of persons of all countries, 
ranks, and ages. I soon found that the Fine Arts 
were that day holding a court, and that in the persons 
of five or six of their votaries they were receiving the 
homage of the brilliant assemblage before me. The 
proceedings were opened by Monsiguore, who read 
an essay in Italian on the Fine Arts; he was fol- 
lowed by a Jesuit priest in a Latin essay on the same 
subject. Then poetry poured forth her praise, and 
sonnets in honour of the victors in the Palestra of 
the Arts were recited by the most celebrated impro- 
visatrice, as also by Visconti, and several other lite- 
rary men. These concluded, the artists, amongst 
whom one was a lady and one a Frenchman, were 
conducted to one of the Cardinals, who distributed to 
each a medal amidst the applauses of all assembled. 
A few hours before they might have been seen at 
their easels in their humble studii, al ¢erzo 0 al quarto, 
and now they were the greatest amongst the great— 
the observed of all observers. What an encourage- 
ment to genius must such sympathy have been! and 
who that was present could have left without feeling, 
as an artist, a greater enthusiasm, or, as a dilettanti 
in the arts, a greater respect for the profession of the 
arts? The distribution of the prizes concluded, the 
whole was terminated by the performance of some 
beautiful music, composed expressly for the occasion, 
and executed by the best voices of Rome in the best 
style. Nor were the honours awarded to genius this 
day sterile ; for if the same persons gain prizes three 
successive years they have a pension assigned them, 
I think for three years. 

It is time, however, to extend my observations 
beyond the walls of Rome, and first I shall 
speak of those countries which have Academies at 
Rome. On the road to Monte Pincio, the great 
winter promenade of the Romans, stands a large 
handsome palace, to adopt the phraseology of the 
Italian ; at the door may be seen a comely looking 
porter, dressed on gala days ina rich livery ; around 
the palace are laid out large and beautiful gardens, 
in the formal antiquated style, adorned here and 
there with statuary. If you are a stranger, the arms 
above the door inform you that it isa French institu- 
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tion,—in fact, it is the French Academy. Here are 
maintained, by the munificence and taste of the 
French government, twenty-five young artists, 
sculptors, painters, architects, ornatisti, and musi- 
cians in equal proportion, for five years. They have 
all their expenses paid. Living models are provided 
for them, and the institution possesses a good library, 
a collection of wax preparations, and an excellent 
collection of casts. The whole is under the direction 
of a gentleman, who is liberally paid, and who is ap- 
pointed once in every five or six years. The young 
French artist, therefore, whose fortune it is to be a 
member of this institution, on arriving in Rome, finds 
himself free from all pecuniary anxiety and embarrass- 
ment, provided with every facility for pursuing his 
studies, and instructed in the most advantageous mode 
of pursuing them, by the experience of the director of 
the Academy. In addition to this regular encourage- 
ment extended by the government of France to the 
Fine Arts, it not unfrequently dispatches eminent 
artists to examine and copy the works of the most 


celebrated masters; thus, soon after the July revolu- | 


tion, Sigelon was sent to Rome to copy the finest 


paintings of Michael Angelo and of Raphael, a hand- | 
some provision being made him during his residence | 


in Italy, and a pension for life being promised him 
on his return. 
time that the cholera raged in Rome, but not before 
he had completed a splendid copy of Michael An- 
gelo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ which is now in Paris, and 
which an eminent English artist told me had given 
him the first clear conception he had ever formed of 
that grand painting. Naples, like France, has her 
Academy also at Rome; it is held in the Palazzo 
Farnesina; there are many young artists educated 
here ; and Baron Camuccini, perhaps tlie most dis- 
tinguished living painter, is the director. The other 
states of Europe have almost all of them, if not Aca- 
demies, at least pensioned artists; thus Russia has, 
at the present time, nearly thirty pensioned, and 
well pensioned, artists; some of them, I am told, re- 
ceiving as much as 300/.a year. From time to time, 
too, she sends men of distinguished talents to Rome 
for specific purposes. Thus Bruno, whose painting 
of the ‘ Serpent in the Wilderness’ attracted so much 
attention three years since, has just arrived in Rome, 


with orders to execute for the government twenty-six | 


paintings in a specified time. Her neighbour, Sweden, 
maintains here four artists; that is, an architect, a 
sculptor, an historical, and a costume painter, for six 
years each, with a pension of 600 Roman scudi, or 
1287. a year. Prussia and Denmark have also their 
pensioned artists in Rome; the former has many with 
life pensions,.and commissions are continually being 


sent to them to execute great public works, Belgium | 


—even the small state of Belgium—gives peculiar en- 
couragement to the Arts; the principal towns uniting 
with the government, as I am told, to send young 
students to the Eternal City. Lombardy has her 
pupils in the Venetian palace. Turin and Florence 
have their pensioned artists also ; those of Florence 


meeting in the palace of the Florentine ambassador. 
Spain and Portugal, too, had their Academies in 
Rome till lately, but political events have, of course, 
for a time, suspended their proceedings. Thus, every 
country in Europe, of any consideration, with one 
great exception, gives proof of her admiration and 
her sense of the importance of the Fine Arts—this 


great exception is England. Possessed of enormous 
wealth, distinguished by commercial and manufactur- 
ing enterprise above every other country, her govern- 
ment does nothing, and her people but little, for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts, and that little may 
be condensed in two lines. The Royal Academy, to 
its honour be it said, sends a pupil to Rome once in 
three years; and some of our distinguished nobility 
and gentry,in conjunction with the Royal Academy, 
have formed a fund here for the support of an even- 
ing model school. This is something, indeed, but 
how little as compared with the power of Great 
Britain and the importance of the object, and how 
defective is that little: it supposes the young student 
to have carefully trodden the first steps of his art, 
that he has drawn long from engravings, bas-reliefs, 
then from figures and busts, which is the course 
pursued in the Academies of Rome, and that he is 
enabled to enter on the most difficult branch of his 
study, that of drawing from life, whereas the contrary 
is often the case, And what is the result? The 


Unfortunately, he died during the | 


drawing of our English artists is notoriously defec- 
tive; and I was yesterday told by one of the most 
celebrated sculptors in Rome, that of the six car- 
toons sent some time since to London for the new 
houses of Parliament, several of them were by men 
who had never in their lives before drawn a cartoon. 
I take this as being not so much a proof of individual 
temerity and presumption, as of the comparatively 
little importance which is attached by Englishmen 
to a very important branch of a painter’s study, and 
of the necessity of doing something for the proper 
direction of the first efforts of our young artists. At 
present, the comparatively few whose resources enable 
them to visit Rome, labour under great disadvantages. 
With a sense of beauty as yet unformed, they wander 
through the vast collections of the Eternal City with- 
out counsel to direct or patronage to encourage and 
protect. Of the capabilities of my countrymen I 
cannot think too highly. Celebrated as the English 
are for perseverance and determination, not inferior 
to any people in that enthusiasm of character and 
cultivation of mind which are so essential to grandeur 
or delicacy of conception, I am convinced, that with 
proper encouragement they would equal any school, 
either in sculpture or painting; but if any man doubt 
| it, let him visit the studii of Gibson or Wyatt, of 
Williams, Lane, or Desseulevy. I believe, that one 
great reason why England has not given more direct 
encouragement to the Fine Arts is, that she is too 
much in the habit of estimating everything by its 
pound sterling value ; be it so then. I do not think 
it would be difficult to show that such encouragement 
is of the highest importance to us as a manufacturing 
people, and that the reason why the French so far 
surpass us in design, is that their government does so 
much for the encouragement and diffusion of a fine 
taste ;—of even greater importance is such encourage- 
ment in a higher point of view, since the influences 
of the Fine Arts extend to the moral feelings and 
habits of a people; giving grace and elegance of 
mind—purity of feeling—elevation of sentiment, and 
bearing the same relation to the solid and substantial 
in intellect, that the capital does to a pillar. That 
the people of these countries (in spite of their faults, 
which are many, springing out of their degraded poli- 
tical condition,) possess much dignity of thought and 
bearing, as well as elevation and poetry of sentiment, 
every traveller well knows; now, whatever the cause, 
they exist in connexion with a keen sense and devoted 
love of the Fine Arts. The same people who suffer 
themselves to be trodden in the dust, politically 
speaking, would make an émeute if a couple of sta- 
tues were to be removed from any locality in their 
city, even though they were to be transferred to the 
Vatican.—It is done by night.—The peasant of the 
Apennines, who would receive the wealthy traveller 
with indifference or rough discourtesy, opens his 
willing door tothe Painter ; and wandering as I have 
done with artists through the Sabine or amongst the 
mountains whose purple outline one distinguishes 
from Rome, I have been astonished to observe with 
what cordiality they have been received—nay, with 
what respect. This, however, by the way. What I 
have had in view in this letter has been to urge the 
national importance of encouraging the Fine Arts, 
and my remarks have been made on the supposition 
that a residence at Rome is desirable, if not neces- 
sary, to perfezionare either a Sculptor or a Painter. 
England possesses her Elgin Marbles, the glory of the 
country and of the world. She has her little band- 
box gallery of pretty pictures, with here and there a 
jewel. If these be enough to form great artists and a 
school of Art, then let not my countrymen waste 
their time and their often limited resources, in a visit 
to Florence or to Rome; but if it be not—if our Artists 
must visit this land of beauty for its Galleries of 
Sculpture, and its unbounded treasures of Art, then 
how they are to do so with the greatest advantage to 
themselves, as well as honour to their country, isa 
difficulty which that country ought to resolve. A 
petition to Her Majesty on this subject is, I under- 
stand, now getting up here, in the hope that Her 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to listen to its 
prayer, and suggest and patronize such measures as 
may contribute to raise England to as high an eleva- 
tion inthe Fine, as she already occupies inthe Useful 
Arts, 
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MODERN POETS. 


In your poetical criticisms, you insist on more e 
and passion as the staple for poetry, than is found in 
the average of the silly simplicities, the cold philogy. 
phy, and shadowy nothings, of the present day. Wij 
you allow me to say a few words in furtherance of 
your views? Our present poets, with Wordsworth a: 
their head, may be considered as the emasculated 
school of Poetry, cold and unimpassioned. They 
are incapable of moving the passions; they have no 
command over the sympathies of humanity ; no tea 
is shed over their pages ; no enthusiasm is kindled 
by their strains. Admitting the refined beauties of 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Milnes, and the lofty 
philosophy of parts of Wordsworth, do these 
move society? Do they throw into the hearts ofa 
great people that soul-language which makes the 
mighty mass quiver and shake, as with the voice of 
inspiration? Does one of them, to use your own 
description of a true poet [ante, p. 219], “riot inthe 
mere sense of his own existence, and that of the ob 
jects which surround him’? Do they not rather, 
possess those quiet eyes that go to sleep in broodin 
over their own hearts, from the length of time in 
hatching, owing to the little warmth they possess? 
Where indeed do we really see “the poet's eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling”? Where are the evidences, in 
the present race of bards, of the noblest poetry—that 
of the passions ? They give us indeed exquisite ideal. 
isms, but no fine creations. They produce a calm, 
dreamy sensation of delight, but they do not stir 
society to progression, the great scheme of Providence, 
They possess tenderness and pathos frequently, but 
not one displays the first requisite for the highest 
poetry—that fire and passion—that irresistible impulse 
which loses the author and reader in one whirl of in- 
spiration. All is cold and philosophical. Passion 
with energy and feeling seem to be indeed the rarest 
combination in the world, given only to some half- 
dozen English poets—Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
Scott, Crabbe, &c. &c., the only bards that havea 
public—all the others are confined to different sects, 
Critics and poets do not know this, because they herd 
together, and take opinions from each other. With 
all the genius, too, of our poets, why do they notat- 
tempt to refine society, and improve it, by seizing 
hold of those domestic tragedies, that agitate the 
public heart ? Though they act upon a small portion 
of society indirectly, why do they not attempta more 
directand impulsive influence upon the mass, to whom 
their names even are scarcely known? Inquire, and 
you will find that the poetry of Scott and Byron is 
the only poetry generally read; it is still in truth 
universal—the million copies of their works alone 
attest the fact, did I not know that it is so. Isthere 
then one living poet (except Campbell), or has there 
lived one except the few I have named, who has, or 
who possessed, the requisite Homeric impulse for 
popular appeal—to instil into the million hearts 
those great principles which the public should imbibe, 
until they become part of their being? What good 
then has our poetry done (except as aforesaid) to our 
officers, soldiers, sailors, artisans, and all those, whose 
spirit, energy, and skill, are the support of our inde- 
pendence, and the cause of our greatness? What 
effect would all Wordsworth’s sonnets upon invasion 
have in stirring our people to oppose it. 

I confess that I cannot see in what degree the poets 
of the present day are “in relation to their age,” or 
how the circumstances and wrongs of the age are in- 
fused into their verse. What portion of the pro- 
gress of our social system is represented by them? 
Where do they show that their minds are acted upon 
by society and re-act upon it? Are they then the 
creatures of their age, ire whose verse posterity will 
see a reflex of the times? Lord Ashley, in his practi- 
cal humanity, has more acting poetry than is dis- 
played in their poetries. So long then as critics 
encourage only the emasculated school of poetry 
will bards be ashamed of enthusiasm, and it will go 
out for lack of encouragement. There is a niche 
vacant for a new critic to rise, who shall take his 
essentials for poetry from the old masters, and tell 
the public that the human passions, the common 
daily sympathies of humanity, are those alone worthy 
of great poets to deal with—those which God hath 
given to the Million Millions, not the dreamy abstrac- 
tions and cold philosophy which the few alone cat 
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jate. jn 
p sar of ‘Orion,’ that the prevailing taste was 


for Shelley, Keats, and that school. Jt is not so. 
Such taste is confined solely to our present poets, and 
their critics—the public still stick to Byron, Scott, 
Shakspeare, and Crabbe. Beta. 


March, 1844. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

We are happy to find that our notice of Mrs. 
Reid’s book has directed attention to a valuable work 
and a most important subject. In reference to it 
we have received the following letter from Mrs. 

witt :— 

Hs The Grange, Upper Clapton, March 10. 

Ihave been greatly charmed by those articles in 
the two last Atheneums on Mrs. Reid's * Plea for 
Woman’ [ante, pp. 189, 215]. They are written with 
a fall comprehension and feeling of the subject, and 
must do something towards enlightening the public 
mind, and preparing the way for a better state of 
things. I have therefore taken the liberty of inclosing 
a prospectus of an Educational Institute, which some 
right-thinking and spirited women in this neighbour- 
hood have established. N othing, as yet, 1 believe, is 
known of it out of its own immediatecircle ; but they 
hope, in time, that it may be a sort of nucleus for a 
general and more central institution of the kind. It 
has been established within the present year, and had, 
a few weeks ago, already three and thirty pupils, and 
may now have more. * * These notices of Mrs. 
Reid's book, however, suggested to me that you might, 
perhaps, aid this and similar institutions by an occa- 
sional notice in the Atheneum. Of course you know 
of the Educational Institute in Edinburgh, which has 
been, I hear, so eminently successful: this is precisely 
ofthat kind. Feeling assured that no apology is re- 
quisite for thus intruding upon you, Iam, yours, &c. 

Mary Howirr. 

The following are extracts from the Prospectus of 
the Educational Establishment referred to by Mrs. 
Howitt :— a 

Whoever has observed the progress of public opinion, as 
manifested both in our literature and in society, must be 
aware that there is a growing conviction of the importance 
of fixing a higher standard of female education. We feel and 
acknowledge, that those on whom half the duties and hap- 
piness of social life depend, and to whom, as mothers or as 
governesses, the formation of the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the young of both sexes during the early period of 
life is entrusted, ought themselves to enjoy the advantages 
of solidand extended culture. * * With a view to accomplish 
this most desirable purpose, a few ladies in Hackney and its 
vicinity have united their efforts. They have engaged a 
ecommodious class-room, in a central situation, and have 
secured the services of competent tutors in various depart- 
mentsof study. Young ladies above the age of fifteen will be 
received as pupils, and instructed in classes ; each lady being 
at liberty to sclect the particular branches of knowledge she 
wishes to pursue. The Committee cannot doubt that this In- 
stitute will be appreciated by intelligent parents, who are 
anxious to secure for their daughters the course of instruc- 
tion necessary to develope and perfect their native talents, 
and to qualify them for their proper sphere of duty—a sphere 
which, though less public and extended than that of the other 
sex, isnot less important in relation to the interests of society. 
Young ladies of superior abilities, who on leaving school are 
thirsting for higher intellectual attainments, and who feel 
encompassed with difficulties, from the want of efficient di- 
rection, will justly estimate the advantages now offered them. 
Those ladies, also, who intend to engage in education as their 
especial calling, or who are already thus occupied as daily 
governesses, may be induced to join some of these classes, 
and thus prepare themselves to fill yet more important 
stations in their eminently useful and honourable profession. 

The studies pursued at this Institution, under 
competent masters, are, Mathematics, Classics, Eng- 
lish Literature, and the principles of Education, 
French, German, Italian, Model Drawing, Music 
(if required). There are two sessions during the 
year—from the Ist of February to the 18th of June, 


and from the 19th of August to the 31st of December; | 


and the Institution is under the direction of a Com- 
mittee of Ladies. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Notwithstanding the great exertions made in Edin- | 


urgh, (see ante p. 158) to raise money to complete 
the Scott monument, there still remains a large sum 
‘o provide for, and it has been determined to make 
an appeal beyond the circle of Scotland, among the 
great body of the admirers of Scott's genius, to raise 
the amount; and a London Committee has accord- 
ingly been formed, under the patronage of Prince 
Albert, and enrolled among its members, are the 
Marquis of N: orthampton, Mr. Thomas Moore, Mr. 





It is an error to say, as The Times did in | Charles Dickens, and Mr. Ainsworth. Now really | 


with all love and reverence for the memory of Wal- 
ter Scott, and every wish to do honour to one whose 
genius shed a lustre over the country ; well disposed 
too to support every national testimonial ; we cannot 
cordially say one encouraging word in favour of this 
project. If the people of Edinburgh desired as 
naturally they might do, to have a magnificent local 
monument to testify their respect and admiration for 
theirillustrious townsman,thenall honour tothose who 
contributed towards the cost of erecting it; but it is 
not in reason that they should erect the monument 
at the expense of others—that the people of England 
should be called on to “ down with the siller,” and 
thus buy for the people of Edinburgh a high and 
undeserved character for liberality. 

The little frescoes in the Queen’s semmer-house at 
Buckingham Palace are completed, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Edwin Landseer’s. Mr. Eastlake has just 
finished his, which is by far the best, but we 
shall reserve our remarks until the work is complete, 
when we shall have some observations to offer on this 
first essay, for the last three centuries, towards the 
revival of fresco painting in this country. 

Mr. Barry’s plan for a Westminster Bridge, in 
style, of course, accordant with the New Houses, has 
been laid before us. It is of the Vulcanian order— 
a pendant to the Dom-Kirche (see ante, p. 202)—an 
iron bridge! And the architect undertakes to erect it 
for 185,000, “less than double the amount,” he 
states, * that will probably be expended” on the re- 
pairs of the present structure. We may possibly 
offer a word or two of comment on this subject on a 
future day. 

Another Exhibition is about to be opened, under 
the direction of the Fine Arts Commission, at the 
Bazaar in St. James’s Street, of specimens of Deco- 
rative Art. The more important objects are specimens 
of stained glass—of arabesque paintings and heraldic 
decorations for the enrichment of panels, friezes, &c. 
in colour and gold—of carved work in oak—and of 
ornamental pavements. 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts, at Munich, is 
about, for the first time in the last six years, to have 
an exhibition, commencing on the 25th of August; 
for which Government has placed at its disposal the 
new palace just completed in front of the Glyptothek. 
The works of foreigners are to be received on the 
same termsas those of the National Artists; and the 
Academy has undertaken to invite individually, the 
leading artists of all countries to contribute their 
works, undertaking to pay all expenses of transmission 
and return. 

A correspondent directs our attention to a para- 
graph in the Spectator, respecting the West End 
Wellington Statue, from which we learn that four 
tons of gun metal have been granted by Government 
to Mr. Wyatt, to help out the insufficient funds ! 
“Mr. Wyatt,” says the Spectator, “ is a very lucky 
man, notorious as the maker of the worst statue in 
the metropolis—at least since the effigy of George 
IV. has been deposed from its elevation at King’s 
cross—he was nevertheless the favoured sculptor for 
whose particular behoof two equestrian statues of 
Wellington were successively proposed and sub- 
scribed for. While Chantrey, the first statuary of 
the day, was content to execute his commission for 
10,000. or 12,0007., Mr. Wyatt's patrons managed 
to procure for their protégé nearly double that sum ; 
and now he has got a bonus of bronze into the bar- 
gain.” The amount of the subscription advertized in 
1841, three years ago, was £25,300, and as the par- 
ties have never since ceased to sound their “ clapper 
dish,” to importune and receive, it must now exceed 

£30,000 ! We donot say that Mr. Wyatt has sacked 
| this enormous sum; but we will never believe but 
that the money has been paid, unless the Committee 
| publish a list of those, with the amounts, who have 
| not fulfilled their engagements, and an account not 
in vague generalities, but minute and intelligible, of 
what is called “expenses.” ‘Then indeed the public 
will understand something of the nature of these sub- 
scription mysteries. As to the statue itself, and the 
progress made, we can give no information, nor is it 
worth inquiring about. We have a strong suspicion 
thatit will not be erected untilafter the Duke's death: 
then, when all the national sympathies are excited, 
the voice of the horse leech will be once again heard; 
and Mr, Wyatt, be it remembered, is by the condi- 











tions of the Bond, to take “ the whole amount, what- 
ever it may be,” subject, of course, to such deductions 
as have reduced the £30,000, according to the state- 
mentof his friends, to “ nineteen or twenty thousand.” 

The Decorative Art Society, the formation of which 
we lately announced (ante, p. 175) is, we are glad to 
hear, going on satisfactorily. Papers have been read 
at the Society’s meetings, ‘On the texture, qualities, 
and designs of Brussels and Velvet Carpets,’ and 
‘On the Furniture in use during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the First, both subjects illus- 
trated with specimens. On the last evening a paper 
was read by Mr. Crabb ‘On Design,’ in which the 
writer traced its descent down to modern times, and he 
announced his intention to notice at the next meet- 
ing (27th), the present Continental and English schools 
of Design. 

From the Report readat the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, on Wednesday last, Mr. 
B. B. Cabbell in the chair, itappeared that the number 
of widowsreceiving relief from the Society was 34, and 
the number of orphans 24, The gratuities given to 
the former amount to 20/. per annum, and to the 
latter 5/. per annum; proper representations from 
members as to their worthiness of receiving the same 
being the criterion by which they are judged. The 
income had been 1,518/. 3s. 1d., in which was in- 
cluded 932. 5s. annual subscriptions, 6211. 14s, dona- 
tions, and 5617. 13s. 4d. dividends on 19,0007. three 
percent.reduced stock. The disbursements had been 
nearly 1,4092., leaving a balance in the hands of the 
treasurer of 1097. 17s. 9d. The gratuities to widows 
amounted to 6202. 7s. 8d., and to orphans 1282. 6s., 
and 3002. had been invested, and added to the stock 
fund of the Society. 

The repairs of York Minster,—that most noble 
of the “decorated” series of Gothic Churches—are 
approaching completion. “The workmen (says a 
correspondent) have nearly completed the nave, and 
it will not be long before the brick partitions which 
have temporarily separated this portion from the 
transepts, will be removed, and the extensive view of 
the whole interior be restored. The ground roof of 
the nave which the late fire destroyed, as well as that of 
the choir have been reconstructed of wood,and coloured 
to imitate the stone work which supports them—but 
the roofs and its supporters do not match in colour. 
A good opportunity seems to have been lost of restor- 
ing the colouring of the roof according to the old 
patterns, and marking the wood appropriately from 
the stone-work. Abundant authorities for the modus 
operandi might have been found in the chapter house 
of the church—for the restoration of which Dr. 
Beckwith has left 3,000/.—but the Chapter are afraid, 
it is said, to undertake the work—and certainly it is 
to be hoped they will continue in this fear, if the 
vulgar colouring which has been inserted in one of 
the stalls is to be accepted as a token of their taste 
and intentions. Better far to leave this * Flos Flo- 
rum’ as an old inscription on the walls terms it, in 
its ancient though dingy magnificence. But the chief 
object I have in noticing these works at the present 
moment, is to insert a word of supplication whilst there 
is yet time, to pave the floor of the Lady Chapel in an 
appropriate manner, with patterned tiles, rather than 
cold flag stones. The workmen are busy in this part 
of the church, restoring the monuments, &c., and the 
floor is at present bare, and seems to be threatened 
with rude sandstone. The difference in the cost be- 
tween tiles and sandstone ought not to be considered 
for a moment by such a body as this Chapter.” 

There has been an unusual excitement this week 
among our numismatists in consequence of the sale 
by Messrs. Christie & Manson of the coins and 
medals belonging to his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire; said to be the most extensive collection ever 
offered for sale in this country. 

The Paris papers mention the death, at anadvanced 
age, of a distinguished sculptor, M. E, Dumont, one of 
the oldest pensioners of the French Academy at Rome. 
Among his more celebrated contributions to the mon- 
umental decoration of the capital are the statues of 
Colbert, in the Chamber of Deputies, and of Males- 
herbes in the Palais de Justice. —It appearsthat Gen. 
Bertrand, on his death-bed, charged his brother, M. L. 
Bertrand, to present to the city of Lyonsa copy of the 
Campaigns of Italy, written by the Emperor at the 
Island of St. Helena. Napoleon had two copies of 
these Memoirs made, one of which he gave to General 
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Bertrand, and which is now transferred to Lyons ; as 
are also a map of Italy, by Albe, which the Emperor 
used in writing those memoirs; the Cross of the 
Order of the Iron Crown, worn by the Emperor; 
and an eagle of silver, given by Napoleon to General 
Bertrand, and which was part of the plate broken up 
at St. Telena. 

Dr. Paris, so well known for his professional works, 
has been elected President of the College of Physi- 
cians, in the room of the late Sir Henry Halford— 
Messrs. Sainte-Beuve and Merimée, members of the 
Académie Francaise, in the room of Casimir Dela- 
vigne and Charles Nodier ; and the Prince of Canino 
(Charles Bonaparte), a Corresponding Member in the 
Section of Zoology; and our countryman, Sir B. 
Brodie, in the Section of Surgery. 

Amongst the manuscripts in the Dorian library, 
Rome, there have been found forty-seven autograph 
letters of King Henry LV. to Clement VIII. (IHyp- 
polite Aldobrandini.) They are to be published. 

Letters from Malta, in the Pos?, state that the 
Virago had arrived from the Xanthus, with several 
tons of fragments ; that no new discoverics of any 
importance have been made; that the excavations 
had been at a stand-still more than a month, in con- 
sequence of the river haying overflown its banks 
from heavy rains, and flooded the whole country, 
washing away roads, bridges, and everything else which 
the expedition had constructed ; and that the horse 
tomb cannot be removed, or rather hoisted, into a 
lesser sized ship than a liner, and that Mr. Fellows 
has applied to the Admiral to send him the Indus 
for this purpose. 

In Austria the Minister of the Interior hasaddressed 
a Report to the Emperor claiming for the dramatic 
authors of the Empire such rewards and encourage- 
ments as may induce them to labour for the national 
stage. The means proposed are the reserving to the 
author, as in Engiand and France, a right to payment 
from all managers at whose theatres their dramas are 
performed, and the conferring on the more celebrated 
dramatic poets honourable appointments [ Elrensold] 
and those distinctions which are usually the reward 
of such as have served their country. 

The accounts from Vienna of Mr, Hatton's ‘ Pascal 
Bruno,’ which opera has at last been produced there, 
are not encouraging. The first act went well—the 
second and third indifferently, but the blame is laid 
upon a singer. Neither has the début of M. Mengis, 
the new tenor, so much counted upon at the 4eadémie 
Royale, been at all satisfactory: we Londoners are 
now for ourselves able to judge, what the singer and 
actor should be who is to share the labours of M. 
Duprez. This artist, by the way, seems resolved to 
conquer the English in more ways than one. We 
perceive that he is engaged by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society to sing in ‘The Messiah’ at Exeter Hall. 
What will those who, some seven years ago, denied 
the existence of French music creative or executive 
—to this excess went the bigoted ignorance of 
certain critics—now say: and will so brilliant an 
example of energy, ambition, and their results, be 
lost upon our young Englishmen? Our male talent 
seems disposed to dwindle rather than to aspire: 
if we are to judge from the increase of the number 
of anecdotical entertainments, which, however amus- 
ing, have comparatively but little musical value. 
Mr. Kibbey’s Welsh recitations, Mr. Lover's Irish 
drolleries, Mr. H. Phillips's ‘Old Metropolis,’ are 
attractive in their several ways: but with so many 
steps on the debateable ground, where Art and 
Anecdote meet, are we to have none made on the 
more arduous path the issue whereof is so much 
loftier ? Why do not the Messrs. —— and —— (their 
name is legion) follow the example of the Kembles, 
and Shaws, and Novellos, and, by foreign study and 
practice, qualify themselves for any exigence of the 
stage ? To gain one such example we would willingly 
sacrifice all the encored ballads to be heard for the 
next twenty years: throwing into the bargain all the 
compliments from student to student, from professor 
to professor, which make so woful a havoc of modesty, 
and consequently of progress. 

We have an odd repetition of the magnificence of 
old times in the triumphal departure of the Italian 
singers from St. Petersburgh, at the close of the opera 
season. Not only was the general audience so un- 
willing to lose sight of its favourites, that Viardot, 
Rubini, and Tamburini were recalled “at least thirty 





times” !!_-not only was the stage deluged with 
flowers, and this in a land, and at a season, where a 
bouquet may be easily worth “a Jew’s eye,”—but 
every conceivable present was lavished on the three; 
cachemires, bracelets, and jewels for the lady—rings, 
snuffl-boxes, and other such gauds on the gentlemen. 
The account is like a lost leaf from the chronicles of 
the days of Farinelli and La Bastardella, and Mdlle. 
Sallé,the dancer, “at whose benefit purses of gold were 
flung on the stage.” The frio, is of course, re-engaged 
for the next winter. When the poverty of the list 
of artists is pleaded in excuse for the second-rate 
talent tried at our Italian theatre, it may be just as 
well to remember what we have allowed to pass into 
the hands of the Muscovite :—the best baritone, and 
the most accomplished prima donna now extant, not 
counting Rubini, whose secession was voluntary. 
Malle. Assandri has been singing at St. Petersburgh 
with the above. She, too, was worth retaining for 
London and Paris. These glances, mortifying though 
they be, are, from time to time, salutary: as assisting 
in the right adjustment of managerial and artistic 
pretension. 

Passing to the other extreme of the operatic he- 
misphere, to poor Italy—poor in composers, poorer 
in resident artists, poorest in promise—we may just 
notice Donizetti’s spirited letter, in which (de- 
clining to avail himself of a loop-hole of escape 
offered by his enemies) he accepts the full responsi- 
bility of ‘Catarina Cornaro,’ his last work, which 
failed at Naples. We may quote from the foreign 
papers, the title of a new opera,‘ Margherita d’Arra- 
gon,’ by Battista, which has been more successful at 
San Carlo. On the same authority ‘ L’Ebrei,’ by 
Pacini, recently produced at Milan, may be recorded 
as only partially successful. Madame Montenegro 
and Ivanoff, however, are praised for their excellent 
singing on the occasion. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten inthe Morning 
until Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS WILL OPEN MONDAY the 
25th. inst. Admittance One Shilling ; Catalogue One Shilling. 

EDWARD HASSELL Secretary. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The various ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHTS in Ancient and Modern Use are familiarly ex- 
plained by Dr. RYAN at Two o’clock Daily, illustrated by the Lamp 
of the ANCIENTS, the FIRST IMPROVE NT by ARGAND, 
the BUDE, the DRUMMOND, the BOCCIUS, the PELLETAN, 
the CAMPHINE LIGHTS, New FRENCH LAMPS, BEALE’S 
LAMP, &e. &c. The First Lecture, by Professor Bachhoffner, Ph. D. 








D. 
M.A. is ata Quarter-past Twelveo’clock. ARMSTRONG’S HYDRD- 
EL 


ECTRIC MACHINE at Three o'clock and at Eight in the Even- 
ings. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and DIVING BELL. 
Amongst the recent Deposits is the HEAD of a MUMMY from 
THEBES, very remarkable.—Admission, One Shilling. Schools, 
Half-price. 


GENERAL TOM THUMB, the celebrated American Dwarf, 
Exhibiting every Day and Evening at EGYPTIAN HALL, PIC- 
CADILLY, previous to his departure to Paris. GENERAL TOM 
is Twelve Years of Age. He is Twenty-five Inches high, and Weighs 
only Fifteen Pounds. He is of the most symmetrical proportions, 
active, lively, intelligent, and sociable. The extreme diminutiveness 
—the graceful bearing and fascinating manners of this beautiful rosy- 
cheeked MAN in miniature—cannot be justly conceived without 
seeing him. The General will amuse his visitors with a relation of 
his history—Songs, Dances, Imitation of Napoleon Buonaparte, Gre- 
cian Statues, &c. &c. Hours of Exhibition, from Eleven to One; 
from Two to Five; and from Half-past Six to Nine. Admission ls. 
Children ls. No Free List, the Press excepted.—*,* The GENERAL 
will be happy to wait on the Nobility and Gentry at their Residences 
any Day before Eleven a.M., or Evening before Nine P.at., on due 
Notice being given. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Astiatic Sociery.—March 16.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair.—The paper was by Prof. Royle, 
On the Mustard Tree of Scripture.—The author 
stated, that he was induced to bring this subject before 
the Asiatic Society in consequence of having traced 
an Indian tree, by its Asiatic synonyme, to be the 
mustard tree of Scripture. Having referred to the 
passages in the New Testament, where the tree is men- 
tioned, Dr. Royle stated, that it appeared to him essen- 
tial that it should be indigenous in Palestine, and be 
strictly arboreous, have a small seed, be possessed of 
properties similar to mustard, and have a name in 
the language of the country of which the Greek sinape 
of the New Testament might be considered a correct 
translation. Our Saviour, in addressing the multitude 
onthe shores of the Sea of Galilee, no doubt employed 
a name familiar to them in the Syriac, or western 
Aramaic. The Professor stated, that his attention 
had been directed to the subject in consequence of 
having been asked by Dr. Lonsdale, the Bishop of 
Lichfield, whether he knew what tree was intended 
by the mustard tree in Scripture, because Mr. 





Ameung, a native of Syria, at that time, and noy a 
student of King’s College, had informed him that 
he was well acquainted with a tree which answered 
to what was required by the parable. Mr. Amey 

gave Dr. Royle the same information, and stated i, 
addition, that he had often stood on horseback under 
the tree, which was in Syria considered to be the 
mustard tree of Scripture, and that it was commonly 
called Khardal. On this, Dr. Royle asked if tha 
was the Arabic name of mustard; Mr, Ameung 
replied that it was so, and that the seeds were used 
for the same purposes as mustard was employed jg 
Europe. Dr. Royle was long unsuccessful in finding 
any explanation of khardal as applicable to a tree of 
Palestine; though in his MS. Materia Medica of the 
East, three kinds are enumerated: 1, khardal, 
common mustard ; 2, khardal barree, or wild mustard; 
3, khardal Romee, or Turkish mustard. He then referred 
to the index of his ‘Illustrations of Himalayay 
Botany,’ where he found the word Kharjal. This he 
was surprised to find applicable to the subject; for, 
in the body of the work, it is stated to be the nameof 
a tree in the north-west of India, with acrid bark and 
edible berries. - It droops like the willow, and has 
leaves something resembling those of the Selvadorg 
Persica of botanists, which Dr. Roxbergh describes 
as a moderate-sized tree, common in the Circas, 
growing well in every soil, and producing flowers and 
ripe fruit all the year round. ‘These are in panicles, 
with the berries red and juicy, and much smaller than 
a grain of black pepper, having a strong aromatie 
smell, and a flavour much like garden cresses. Retz 
obtained it from Tranquebar, and called it Embelia 
grossularium. It was first obtained from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. Forskiil describes it under the 
name of Cissus arborea, as a native of Arabia, much 
esteemed by the Arabs, and as even celebrated by 
their poets. On inquiring of Dr. Lindley, he learned 
that it had been found, by Boré, in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Sinai. But still he could find no notice of 
the Salvadora Persica as occurring in Palestine, either 
among botanists or travellers. Captains Irby and 
Mangles, however, in their travels, mention a tre 
which they suppose to be the mustard tree of Scrip. 
ture, and which Dr. Royle, even from the few cha- 
racters given, has no doubt is the same tree, and 
which he had traced from India to Mount Sinai. 
These travellers mention that, advancing towaris 
Kerek, from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
they met, among many others, with one curious tree, 
which they observed to be in great plenty, and which 
bore a fruit in bunches resembling in appearance the 
currant, with the colour of the plum. “It hasa 
pleasant, although a strongly aromatic taste, exactly 
resembling mustard ; and, if taken in any quantity, 
produces a similar irritability of the nose and eyes to 
that which is caused by taking mustard. We think 
it probable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the mustard seed, and not the 
mustard plant which we have in the north, and which, 
even when growing large, can never be called a tree; 
whereas the other isreally such ; and birds mighteasils, 
and actually do, take shelter under its shadows.” Oa 
further inquiring of Mr. Ameung, Dr. Royle found that 
thistree,called khardal, is found in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem ; but most abundantly on the banks of 
the Jordan, and round the Sea of Tiberias,—that is, 
in the very locality where our Saviour uttered the 
parable of the mustard tree. There can be but little 
doubt that this is the same tree as that seen, a little 
further south, by Captains Irby and Mangles; and 
that it is to it that the writers in the Talmud allude, 
under the name of chardul; one, describing a tree 
of which the wood was sufficient to cover a potters 
shed; and another, that he was wont to climb intoa 
chardul tree in his field, as men climb into a fig tree. 
The author concluded by stating, that though Cap 
tains Irby and Mangles had first indicated the tree, 
he thought that he had been the first to ascertain 
thatthe Salvadora Persica was the precise tree; but be 
had since been surprised to find in the * Flora Indica af 
his friend Dr. Lindley the observation that “this 
plant is supposed to be the mustard tree of Scripture. 
The reason for this opinion, and the sources of the 
information, he had not yet been able to ascertain 
He presented the paper, however, as a result to whic 
he had arrived by an independent mode of investigt 
tion, which would be useful, at all events, in confim- 
ing any conclusions arrived at by others; and give the 
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sti d valuable fact of the name kharjal 
orn in N. W. India, to the same tree as 


thardal is in Syria. Hence, even in the absence of 
authentic specimens, 


Dr. Royle stated that he felt 
no doubt but that the Salvadora Persica was the 
mustard tree of Scripture. 

A letter from N. Bland, Esq., was afterwards read 
on the subject of a valuable collection of Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of Eton College, which 
appears almost entirely to have escaped the notice of 
Orientalists. This collection was presented to the 
college, above fifty years ago, by Mr. E. Pote, who 
had been a scholar on the foundation, and who after- 
wards went to India. It reached England in 1790, 
together with another collection of equal value, which 
was presented by the same gentleman to King’s Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge, where his education was 
completed. The Eton collection is rich in historical 
and lexicographical works, both Persian and Arabic: 
it contains also many writings on the jurisprudence, 
theology, traditions, and ecclesiastical history of the 
Mohammedans; and a fewpoems. The whole number 
of volumes is considerably above 200; and altogether 
constitute a very valuable Oriental library. 





InstituTE OF Britis ARrcuitEcts.—March 18. 
—E. B. Lamb in the chair. 

A communication was read from C. Parker, con- 
taining some observations connected with Hampton 
Court Bridge, and the adjacent parts of the River 
Thames. It appears, that as late as the year 1750 
there was no communication between Hampton 
Court and the opposite bank, except by a ferry ; for 
we learn, by an act of parliament about that date, 
that J. Clark, who possessed the manor of East 
Moulsey (from the reign of Charles the Second), was 
empowered to erect a bridge across the river, from 
East Moulsey to Hampton Court. The bridge was 
erected from the designs of S. Stephens, by B. Lud- 
gator, and was opened in December, 1753, That 
bridge, however, did not remain up long; for having 
been built too slight to stand, or to resist the concus- 
sion of the passing craft, it was subsequently taken 
down, On its removal, the present bridge was erected, 
and although it has been repaired several times, the 
original form of its construction is still preserved, It 
is built of oak, supported by ten piers of the same 
material ; the length is about 350 feet, and the breadth 
18 feet. In 1841, it appeared that material altera- 
tions had been made in the current of the river, by 
the construction of Moulsey Lock, about the year 
1817, and subsequently (about 1833) the construction 
of two wooden embankments, projecting from the 
north bank of the river, by which the width of the 
stream was reduced one-half. These obstructions 
had caused such an alteration in the direction of the 
current and the rapidity of the stream, as to occasion, 
not only a disruption of the banks and the bed of the 
ter, but likewise much injury to the bridge itself, 
from the craft being frequently driven with violence 
against the piers. Extensive repairs were in con- 
sequence found necessary. The main piles were 
strengthened with additional ones, the decayed por- 
tions were removed, and the whole bound together 
with wrought-iron chain-bars. Proper precautions 
were taken to retain the chalk in the piers, and the 
gravel of the platform was reduced in thickness 
18 inches, in order to lighten the superincumbent 
Weight ; and the structure, though still presenting a 
somewhat disjointed and sunken appearance, is now 
firm and compact. 

A paper was likewise read by Mr. F. J. Francis, 

On the Chancel of Ringwood Church, Hants,’— 
This chancel, fifty feet long and twenty-two feet 

road, is (as appeared from the drawings exhibited) 
4 fine specimen of the early pointed style; and, 
although, like the rest of the church, it has suffered 
from continued neglect, spoliation, and bad taste, 
tough remains to prove, that the ancient builders 
had bestowed on it no ordinary portion of ingenuity 
ad skill. The peculiar feature is the number of 
Vindows which it contains, there being a series of 
eight lofty, narrow lancet windows on each side, with 
deep splays, some of which bear traces of painted 

tcorations, with a fine triple lancet at the east end, 
making a total of nineteen. The peculiar features 
of the style are well carried out in all the details, 
¢ caps and bases of the slender Purbeck pillars, 
separate the splays of the window at the east 


end, are in the purest taste; indications of similar 
pillars are to be found between the windows on the 
north and south sides. 





Statistica Society.—March 18.—ThomasTooke, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

The subject of the evening was ‘The Metropolis, 
its Boundaries, Extent, and Divisions for Social 
Government, with especial reference to its means of 
Sewerage ;’ being a continuation of the paper read at 
the Ordinary Meeting of the 19th of February (see 
ante, p. 177), by J. Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. &c.— 
According to Mr. Fletcher, the objects of municipal 
government in London, as elsewhere in England, are, 
1, Police and Justice; 2, Public Works and Build- 
ings; and, 3, Public Instruction and Charity. 

1. The criminal justice and police of the metro- 
polis are virtually in the hands of the central govern- 
ment, which issues the commission for holding the 
Central Criminal Court, and the commissions of the 
peace for Westminster, the Tower, Middlesex, Sur- 
rey, and Kent, appoints the police magistrates, and 
has the direct management of the police force, through 
the agency of the commissioners in Whitchall Place. 
The only exception is the City, which has the manage- 
ment of its own police, and an elective magistracy, 
who take an inferior part in the business of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court comprises the whole of the metropolis, 
as now defined, together with the remainder of Mid- 
dlesex, the parishes of Richmond and Mortlake, in 
Surrey, and a considerable tract in Essex ; that of the 
several courts of general or quarter sessions is conter- 
minous with the counties or liberties for which they 
are held ; and that of the several police courts extends 
through the districts hereafter described, which have 
been severally assigned to them; in the City by the Court 
of Aldermen, and without its limits by the Queen in 
Council. For administrative purposes of police, the 
metropolis is subdivided into districts, indicated by 
the letters of the alphabet ; in the City by the com- 
missioner under the Court of Aldermen, and elsewhere 
by the commissioners under the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The courts at West- 
minster are the courts of civil jurisdiction most re- 
sorted to ; those of the City have no authority beyond 
its limits; the several small debt courts are likewise 
confined, by their several acts of parliament, within 
specific bounds; but the county courts have a more 
general application, and those of Middlesex are now 
held in several places, with an enlarged jurisdiction, 
and improved process. 

2. Nearly the whole of the public works are in the 
hands of local, if not of representative authorities. 
The drainage is divided among commissions of sewers, 
issued by the Crown, like commissions of the ce 5 
the streets and roads are in the charge of the parish 
vestries, local boards and trusts,and the commissioners 
of the metropolitan roads ; the supply of water and 
of gas by the several companies is also a matter of 
territorial division under monopoly conventions; 
districts for the inspection of buildings in course of 
erection are appointed by the magistrates ; but such 
works as markets, exchanges, approaches, bridges, 
cemeteries, the river navigation, &c., in the hands of 
the Corporation, of companies, and of large pro- 
prietors, have, of course, no reference to municipal 
divisions. 

3. Public instruction, except of paupers, is not a 
matter of municipal provision ; but the division of the 
Metropolis for poor-law administration, with which 
that for the registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
coincides, is one of paramount importance. Its largest 
charitable endowments are irrespective of locality; 
but a great amount of gifts is devoted to the relief of 
the poor in particular parishes and places. Owing to 
the number of parishes having local Acts for the 
management of their poor, and other causes, however, 
the metropolitan system of parochial relief is on no 
general and well-organized plan, and the districts in 
use are irregular in the extreme. . 

For the purposes of drainage, the Metropolis is 
placed under the jurisdiction of Seven different Com- 
missioners of Sewers. The sums expended give the 
nearest approximation to the yearly income of these 
commissions, which generally make these levies at 
intervals of several years, so that the returns of any 
one year afford but very imperfect data for estimat- 































































































ing their average income. The direct taxation for 





sewers thus appears to be little if anything short of 
100,000/. per annum. 

Every portion of the Metropolis is necessarily in- 
cluded under some trust for the purposes of paving 
lighting and cleansing ; but of the limits assigned to 
such trusts as are not parochial, we are without any 
information whatever. Their income and expendi- 
ture are equally unknown. Some idea of the vast 
sums which annually pass through their hands may 
be formed from the cost of paving, cleansing, and 
lighting in the City alone, for which the sum raised 
by rates in the year ended September, 1842, was 
35,0987. 2s. 6d. ; and the sum expended 41,9457. 6s. 
7d. Supposing that the average expenditure on 
these objects in the rest of the Metropolis were only 
one-half what it is in the City, in proportion to the 
population, it would amount to no less than 329,500/. 
making a total in the Metropolis of about 371,5004. ; 
and it may safely be estimated at 400,000/. 

The subject of drainage occupied a large portion 
of the paper, but we can only record the following— 
“The whole of the ancient statutes of sewers provide 
merely an open surface drainage ; and until lately 
there were still some doubts whether these statutes 
give to the Commissioners power to make even a new 
open drain. But with regard to the covered sewers 
which are now a necessary part of the economy ofall 
large towns, as they were in the civilized ages of anti- 
quity, they give no express powers whatever; and 
local Acts having but partially supplied the deficiency, 
the Commissioners of Sewers in the greater part of 
the Metropolis have to the present day no power 
whatever to make a new covered sewer. Incredible 
as it may appear, it is not to the present day a recog- 
nized purpose of several of the principal Boards of 
Commissioners to protect the public health by the 
covering of the sewers, from the noisome effluvia of a 
city’s drainage, but only to effect the mechanical 
transmission of the surplus fluids to the Thames.” 

The Metropolis is supplied with water by nine 
principal and two smaller companies. By supposing 
the water rental in 1843 to bear the same proportion 
to the population of the Metropolis in 1841, that the 
water rental of 1833 did to its population in 1831, 
Mr. Fletcher finds the probable amount of last year’s 
water rental to have been 344,238/. 


Boranicat Socisty.—March 1.—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Donations were an- 
nounced, including some species of Algz, from Cape 
Raceife, Algoa Bay, from Mr. Bowerbank. Read— 
the conclusion of Mr, E. Lees’ paper, being ‘A Synop- 
tical View of the British Fruticose Rubi, arranged 
in groups, with explanatory Remarks.’ The groups 
into which Mr. Lees unites the species have been 
reported in the Atheneum (No. 830), and it is unne- 
cessary to enter into further details respecting Mr. 
Lees’ views on the groups, species, and varieties of 
British Rubi, as they are now before the botanical 
world in * The London Catalogue of British Plants,’ 
just published by the Society. The paper was ac- 
companied by drawings and specimens ; the latter 
are deposited in the Herbarium of the Society. 


Linnean Socrety.—March 5.—E. Forster, Esq. 
in thechair. Dr. W. H. Milne was elected a Fellow. 
—Mr. T. Hall presented a specimen of the eight- 
banded Armadillo._Sir W. J. Hooker presented 
specimens of above fifty species of fruits, the greater 
part new to the Society’s collection, including 
many rare Conifere, from North America and 
Australia.—A paper was read from C. C. Babington, 
Esq., on the Spiranthes gemmipara, This plant is the 
Neottia gemmipara of Smith, and was named and 
figured by him in English Botany from a single spe- 
cimen found by Mr. Drummond, at Bearhaven, 
Castleton, in Ireland. During the late meeting of 
the British Association, Mr. Babington visited the 
spot, and found about twelve specimens in flower. 
The plant was confined to a few spots near the sea- 
shore, occurring on the drier parts of boggy fields. 
This species differs considerably from the others of 
the genus, but more especially in the connexion of all 
the sepals with the two other petals. The flowers 
are arranged in three spiral lines, forming a dense 
spike. The Hybernacula, described in English 
Botany, are not constant.—Two papers were read 
from W. Griffith, Esq. The first was a description 
of Cytinus dioicus. It isa native of the Cape, and 
found parasitic upon Eriocephalus racemosus. It 
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does not, however, injure the plants on which it grows. 
The second paper was a description of the genus 
Mystropetalon, which had been referred by Mr. Har- 
vey to the Rhizanths, and to the order Balanophoree. 
The author considered it to be nearly allied to 
Cynomorium, and that these two genera form a pecu- 
liar family of a distinct kind. 


Institution oF Crvit EnGIneers.—March 19.— 
The President in the chair.—Col. Leake made some 
remarks on the knowledge possessed by the Greeks 
of the properties of the arch: he contended, that 
numerous examples still existed of their having used 
it; but from the solidity of their constructions, the 
nature of the materials they employed, and the archi- 
tectural character of the edifices, which were chiefly 
temples, the arch was evidently less employed than 
among the Romans, who used different and less solid 
materials. 

A description was then read, ‘Of the formation of 
the Town-lands of Musselburgh, on the Firth of 
Forth, by Mr. James Hay. This was a curious 
instance of an extensive tract of nearly four hundred 
acres of land, being formed by an alluvial deposit, in 
about three hundred years. The river Esk, when 
swollen by rains, is stated to bring down quantities 
of the detritus from the hills, which, with the soil 
washed from the banks of the low lands, is arrested 
when it meets the tide, and is thrown upon the 
beach ; this being mixed with large boulder stones, 
becomes fixed; the sand is blown over it by the 
heavy north winds, to which the shore is exposed, and 
thus this large tract has been formed. The diagram 
exhibited showed the several lines of high water at 
various dates, and that nearly the entire town is built 
upon land thus recovered from the sea, without the 
aid of art. 

The next paper read, was‘ A description of an 
Hydraulic Traversing Frame, at the Bristol Terminus 
of the Great Western Railway,’ by Mr. A. J. Dodson. 
The action of this machine, the object of which is 
to transport the railway carriages from the arrival 
side of the terminus to the departure side, or to any 
one of several intermediate lines, was thus described : 
an opening being made in the train, the apparatus is 
pushed on to the line of rails, and the carriage re- 
quired to be moved is run over it when the frame is 
quite down, it being then sufficiently low to allow the 
carriages to pass freely over. As soon as the carriage 
is brought directly over the apparatus, a man works 
@ pump, acting upon four hydraulic presses, which 
raise the frame until both sides are in contact with 
the axles of the carriage wheels, and raise the flanges 
of the wheel clear of the rails; the whole apparatus, 
with the carriage suspended upon it, is then easily 
transported to any of the lines of rails, when, by un- 
screwing a stopper, which allows the water to flow 
back from the presses into its cistern, the carriage is 
lowered on to the rails, and the apparatus is rolled 
over, ready for recommencing the operation, the whole 
transit not occupying more than one minute and a 
half. The action of the apparatus (made by Mr. 
Napier) was stated to be very satisfactory, and its 
cost to have been about 220/. 

An account was then read,‘ Of the Landslip in 
the Ashley cutting on the Great Western Railway,’ 
by Mr. J. G. Thomson. The cutting, which was de- 
scribed, is situated about five miles on the London 
side of Bath; it was made through a mass of detri- 
tus, from the neighbouring high lands, consisting of 
sand, oolitic gravel, vegetable matter, and stones of 
the great oolite, lying upon the blue lias clay and 
marl. The whole district was extraordinarily full of 
water, and appeared to have defied all attempts to 
drain it; this accumulation of water softened the 
clay, turning portions into soft silt, and when, by 
cutting away a portion of the foot, which was situated 
on a slope, the support was taken away, the whole 
mass was set in motion, and every attempt to arrest 
it was fruitless. The details of the attempts at driv- 
ing water headings, sinking pits, which collapsed, and 
were obliged to be filled up with stones and faggots, 
and all the other engineering devices that were 
adopted, were given with great minuteness, 








Royat Institurion.—March 15.—Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair. Mr. Cowper * On Signals and 
Telegraphs.’ The object of his communication was 
to exhibit the method of holding intercourse at a 
distance, by means of conventional symbols, whether 





on land or at sea. The lecturer distinguished tele- 
graphs (consisting of machinery, more or less compli- 
cated) from signals, which are simple constructions, 
as beacons, flags, &c. Having noticed the allusions 
to beacons by the sacred writers, many centuries 
before the Christian era, Mr. Cowper proceeded to 
describe the present improved state of the methods 
of distant communication. Signals: These comprise, 
Ist, the method, now brought to great perfection, 
of signalling letters, words, or entire sentences, 
&c., by means of a series of flags of different pat- 
terns, as used by the Royal Navy or by merchant 
vessels; 2nd, Homographs, or manual telegraphs, 
consisting of discs of basket-work, held in different 
positions, or, as is practised on railroads, the human 
arm extended in various attitudes; 3rd, a plan 
invented by Mr. Cowper's son to give notice to the 
driver of a locomotive engine of his approach to a 
station, or an accident in foggy weather: this con- 
sists of a small case of gunpowder in which is inserted 
a kind of lucifer match ; this is fastened to the rail at 
the spot where the alarm is to be given, and as the 
wheel of the engine goes over it, it explodes, and the 
driver instantly shuts off the steam. The lecturer 
noticed that the explosion, though not loud when 
compared with the noise of the train, attracted atten- 
tion by the difference of the sound. Mechanical 
Telegraphs: Mr. Cowper gave a history of these 
curious arrangements, beginning with the telegraph 
invented by Hook in the seventeenth century, and 
then proceeded to exhibit models of the construction of 
Mr. R. L. Edgeworth—of the shuttle telegraph, used 
by the government for many years, till superseded 
by the invention of Sir H. Popham, the present 
Semaphore. This instrament was compared with 
the T telegraph, long used by the French. Electrical 
Telegraphs: Mr. Cowper concluded by exhibiting 
working models of the forms of these instruments, 
now used on the different railroads—and a magnetic 
electric machine, superseding the necessity of a gal- 
vanic battery ; and lastly,a machine by Prof. Wheat- 
stone, for making the telegraph print on paper the 
message which it delivers. 





Society of Arts.—March 20.—B. B. Cabbell, 
Esq., V.P. in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper 
* On Messrs. Forrester’s Improved Double Cylinder 
Direct Action Marine Engine,’ as fitted in the Helen 
M‘Gregor, Hull and Hamburgh steamer; the subject 
was illustrated by models and diagrams. The collec- 
tive power of the engines is 220 horses, and per ton- 
nage 573; the cylinders are each of 42 inches dia- 
meter ; length of stroke 54 inches ; diameter of air- 
pump 33} inches; length of stroke 284 inches; capacity 
of condenser, including passage to air-pump, 44 cubic 
feet ; ditto of hot well, 36 cubic feet ; paddle wheel 234 
feet diameter to outside of floats ; number ofrevolutions 
234 per minute ; average pressure of steam in cylinder 
33 lb. The engine consists of two inverted cylinders 
placed “athwart ships,” with their stuffing boxes below 
them, the whole being supported upon wrought-iron 
columns, resting on the foundation plate, and passing 
through suitable bosses on the sides of the cylinders 
to the entablature plate and crank pedestals, The 
advantages of this arrangement are, that all the work- 
ing parts are within the reach of the engineer from 
the lower floor of the engine, whereby the expense 
of attendance is reduced. The elevated position of 
the cylinders obviates the danger sometimes arising 
from water running over into the cylinders as ordi- 
narily placed. All the moving parts are below the 
water line, so that they are out of the reach of shot, 
and lastly the reduction of weight and space is 
considerable—a saving in length of 25 feet for the 
engine and boiler room (the tubular boilers) having 
been effected. 

The Secretary next read a paper ‘On Wright’s 
Improved Barometer ;’ which consists of a straight, 
inverted tube, with the cistern at bottom and the 
scale and vernier at top, so far similar to the ordi- 
nary pediment barometer: the area of the cistern 
is fifty times that of the tube, so that a fall of one 
inch in the tube will give a rise of jth of an inch in 
the cistern ; the divisions on the scale are accordingly 
made 4;th less than an inch, and the tenths each Ath 
less than a tenth. Thus a large tube may be used, 
and the sliding scale dispensed with, and a more 
accurate result obtained by one observation only. 
As mercury is found to expand for every degree of 





Fahrenheit the ggpgth part of its volume at 32°, the 





exp of a col 30 inches long—from 3% ig 

100°—will at this rate amount to *205 inch, If the 
horizontal line opposite 30 inches in the scale of the 
ordinary barometer be raised ‘205 inch at one 
it will form an inclined line, representing the expan. 
sion of a column of mercury 30 inches long, from 
82° to 100°, the lower point being that at 32° and thy 
upper that at 100°; this line being divided into ¢ 
parts or intersecting lines (being the number betwee, 
32° and 100°), which lines will indicate the expansion 
of a 30-inch column for all the degrees between 39° 
and 100°. This inclined line is transferred to the 
scale, and all the other inches and tenths are caley. 
lated in the same manner. 

Models and drawings of Edge’s Water Meter were 
next introduced, and an account of one of the» 
machines was read. The meter consists of a rectap. 
gular box, fourteen inches long, thirteen inches wide, ' 
and twelve inches high, divided into two chamber 
by a partition, in the top of which is an apertur 
which forms a communication between the two cham. 
bers: a four-way cock is fixed in the partition, the 
larger end of which opens into one chamber, and the 
smaller end into the other; the water is conducted 
to and from this cock, by means of tubes passing 
through one of the chambers; parallel with the centre 
of the cock is a spindle working in upright standards, 
The spindle carries a driver, which acts upon pr. 
jections on the play of the cock, and also carries a 
metal cylinder hermetically sealed, in which is a 
heavy ball, less in diameter than the cylinder itself, 
so that it may freely roll within it. In the upper 
part of one of the chambers, there is a float working 
upon an axis which carries a pendant arm, having 
upon its end a friction pulley. As the float rises and 
falls by the action of the water, the arm vibrates, and 
acting alternately on the inner sides of two teeth of 
the spindle, causes the lower end of the cylinder to 
be raised, and thus the ball rolls to the opposite end 
of the cylinder, which, by its weight, moves the spin- 
dle suddenly round, and causes a change of inlet and 
outlet by the motion communicated to the plug of 
the cock: upon the axis are two teeth working into 
a crown-wheel, so that the vibration of the axis gives 
rotary motion to the upright spindle, which is con 
nected with a counting apparatus, also of an improved 
description. 

The Secretary read a short paper on his proposition 
for rendering paper-hangings intellectually useful, 
by introducing historical, biographical, chronological, 
and other information, in such way as to form part 
of the pattern, or where required especially for use, 
without regard to ornament, the writing to be in- 
serted in panelled patterns. Several designs were 
hung up in the room to illustrate the subject. Mr. 
Whishaw proposes three different ways of effecting 
this desirable object—First, by cutting the inserip- 
tions (likely to be extensively used) on wooden 
blocks, as the ordinary patterns ; secondly, by intro- 
ducing moveable types, inserted into a frame, 9 
arranged as to form a substitute for one of the nv- 
merous blocks usually required; thirdly, to print 
all the pattern in the ordinary way, excepting such 
spaces as are required for the inscriptions, which 
may be inserted by-hand to suit the particular taste 
of individuals. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

& Wit aeincers, Sn? On Raliway "euttiogs and embankments, 
with an account of some slips in the London clay,’ by C. 
H. Gregory, Grad. Inst. C.E.—‘ Account of the way 
from A lam to R dam, and of the principal works 
upon it,’ by Le Chevalier F. W. Conrad, M. Inst. C. 
Translated from the French by C. Manby, Secretary. 

Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

- Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 


Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Viscount Gage ‘ On the Prin- 
ciples and Application of the Sliding-rule. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE ST. BERNERS 8 
MR. LOVER’S Second Evening—illustrative of the National “4 
Character, Customs, and Superstitions of Ireland, will take place 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, March’27th. 
Admission, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
*,* In nce of the 1 jisapp 
who could not obtain admission last Wednesday, and as the Reserved 
Seats for the future will be /imited to 296, and numbered Peg . 
regularity, an early application is recommended to secure bye Co. 
follows:—Duff & Hodgson, 65, Oxford Street; Cramer 
Regent Street; Chappell & Co. Olliver & Co. and F. Leader, 
Bond Street; also, Sams’, Mitchell’s, and Bailey’s Libraries. 
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SALAMAN’S SECOND CLASSICAL CONCERT vill take 
es THURSDAY EVENIN 


Rehovot at — pa 36, 
| -—Se' ons from the works 0! an- 
streets zart, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. 
del, } aed will be assisted by Messrs. Blagrove, Hill, Hancock, 
Mr. Sainiams, Rae, and Baumann; Miss Dolby, Miss Steele, 

Brizzi, and Mr. Ansel Leo. Family Ticket, for three, One 
pF Single Tickets, 10s. 6d., of Mr. Salaman; or at the Music- 
shops, ‘where Programmes may be also obtained. 

nist to Christ’s Hospital.—Your few words last week, 
in reference to this subject, were worth their weight in 
1d. “Select some one,” you say, “ who is not too old to 
Jearp, nor too young to be without authority or influence; 
who is neither a mere theorist nor a mere executant, and 
who can talk as well as play or theorize.” But who is to make 
the selection ? there is the rub; lL am old enough to be the 
father of half the organists in London ; know all that have 
any reputation, or deserve one ; and I say there are not half 
a dozen men competent to exercise such a power. : 

Of all the heartbreaking professions, the worst is that 
of an organ player ; other artists may find fit audience, 
though few, but an organ player in this country has no 
audience at all. He is often judged by men (or women, for 
the clergyman’s lady or the churchwarden’s wife has often 
more weight in the matter than the husband) who are not 
ashamed to acknowledge their ignorance of, and often their 
indifference to, the art; or the office is open to a general 
election, and then it is a ‘‘ vote for Bumble” affair ; and 
“one of seven children, whose father has been a house- 
keeper thirty years,” would beat Sam Wesley himself, if he 
were to rise from the grave, unless, indeed, Sam could say 
that he had seven children of his own, and then, with equal 
length of residence, it might be what is called “ a sharp 
contest.” If you doubt this, look to the result; go from 
ehurch to church, from Hyde Park Corner to Whitechapel, 
and tell me at the close, how many organ players you have 
heard, how many of them were pedal players, and played 
good sound church music. 

From the class and character of the candidates for such 
situations, one would suppose that organ playing and organ 
blowing were the same thing—that if you can play on the 
piano, you can play on the organ of course—in fact, that 

playing is one of those things that ‘‘ come by nature.” 
sit so? ask Adams, the most solid player of our day, who 
has all the resources of counterpoint at his fingers’ ends— 
ask Novello, the most sweet, delicate, and refined—ask Dr. 
Wesley, the not unworthy son of his great father—but 
enough, enough! The public will not ask. Let us hope 
better from the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. 

Though no Candidate, I acknowledge myself 

AN ORGANIST. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, I have seen the adver- 
tisement issued by the Hospital, in which the situation is 
described as that of ** Music or Singing Master,”—words of 
ominous laxity, and including any and every body who can 
strum a piano or singin a chorus. With a magnificent organ 
in their magnificent hall, there is not one word about an 
organist; yet, whoever may be appointed must play on the 
organ, and play voluntaries too. Here is further proof, Sir, 
of what I have said, that organ playing ‘‘ comes by nature.” 
It is here assumed, that every ‘** music or singing master” 
must be an organist and a musician; Bah! The only con- 
solation I have is, that the candidates are to attend before 
“theCommittee of Almoners,” which is, I presume, a select 
committee—the more select the better, I say, for the greater 
the responsibility. The advertisement, however, suggests 
one word in the way of caution. Let the Committee shut 
out all quacks, as they would bar their doors against the 
plague. I have seen a dozen miraculous discoveries in my 
time for popular teaching,—teaching by the class, by the 
hundred, not, in popular phrase, any given, but any paying 
number ;—beginning with Logier and ending with Mainzer; 
but after figuring for the hour they died and gave no sign. 
So it will be with all others. The ability to teach presup- 
poses knowledge in the teacher. The greatest effects, in the 
greatest works of our great church writers, are choral 
effects; can these be taught by one who does not himself 
comprehend them? Who, in fact, can understand a great 

i but a musician? aye, and a thoroughly accom- 
plished musician. Therefore, above all things, I say, shut 
the door against the quacks. 

March 21, 1844. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—It was to be wished 
that the production of * Zampa’ might afford to our 
countrymen a fair hearing of a French opera. It is 
true, that unless some new Rossini a little better 
than a Ricci, some Weber more original than a 
Wagner, should arise, necessity, not choice, must one 
day bring this to pass. But why should the public 
wait for starvation before it touches a feast lying at 
the very door, and still untasted? For the vulgar 
versions of the repertory of the Opéra Comique 
produced on the English stage, still more the clumsy 
travesties of itinerant German companies of * La Dame 
Blanche’ and ‘La Muette,’ * Robert’ and ‘ Les Hugue- 
hots’ are caricatures, the exhibition of which is 
calculated to retard the consummation of the desire 
just expressed. Not only is required a manner of 
achestral playing undreamed of by British fiddlers, 
ad unstudied by Germans, who have their own 
grander and more impressivestyle; but French Opera, 
beyond the musical drama of any other country, must 
have actors, as well as voices. That most elegant and 
charming of all sung comedies since ‘ I] Barbiere,’ 

Domino Noir, demands gentlemen and gentle- 
vomen; people who can demean themselves grace- 
fully, as well as gesticulate; who can fill the stage 





with by-play, as well as sing: the remark might be 
extended to a score of works one degree less excellent. 
Again, the music is beyond the gifts of English or 
German vocalists. That piquancy of rhythm which 
is formular, that power of intimating sentiment with- 
out exaggeration or heaviness, that neatness of arti- 
culation demanded by the union of esprit to melody 
through the medium of a most untractable language 
—are almost impossible to British or Teutonic voca- 
lists, unless they have been made the sole objects of 
study, as in the case of our own countrywoman, 
Mde. Thillon; and she is accentless and incomplete as 
compared with Mde. Cinti Damoreau, or Mde. Dorus 
Gras. We have not forgotten the ambitious mistakes 
of Mdlle. Léwe; and recollect, that even the exact 
and airy execution of Mde. Persiani sounded Jumber- 
ing when brought to bear on the couplets and Spanish 
rondo from the third act of ‘Le Domino,’ introduced 
by her into the lesson-scene of * I] Barbiere.’ A main 
cause of the failure of effect last cited, lies in the 
change of the language; there being a better chance 
of representing the French couplet in English rhyme 
managed by a master’s hand, than by the more can- 
tabile but less pungent stanza of the Italians. Yet, 
bearing this inevitable disadvantage in mind, we hoped 
more from the production of ‘Zampa’ at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, than from any experiment of like 
quality ventured in England. The encore of the 
overture promised well for the hopers ; since, if that 
flimsy, but brilliant prelude—in which not a single 
idea is wrought out or reproduced, the whole being 
shreds and patches—passed muster, it was fair to ex- 
pect as much favour for airs, choruses, and concerted 
pieces more canonically composed: and we verily 
believe, that had Signor Costa’s admirable band 
played the work through, without the singing, the 
public would have been content. But when the 
hero of the drama—announced before-hand in certain 
quarters as one of the “ unknown treasures” brought 
to light by the g t—appeared, we felt that 
all was over. By this time no doubt M. Félix 
christened, for thenonce, Félice—so sorely repents his 
temerity, that we are sorry to add to his vexation by 
the above few words. They are forced upon us, 
however, by the indiscriminate puffing which would 
seem to have become an organized feature of the 
establishment. Whether the débutant, placed in so 
false a position, was to be pitied, or the patience of 
the public to be admired at, it is hard to determine. 
Whenever Madame Persiani’s part permitted her to 
be heard alone, the effect of her singing was excel- 
lent ; though, from causes above specified, the true 
tournure was wanting to it. Signor Corelli gained 
upon us a little. Madame Bellini and Signor Fré- 
déric Lablache were heavily frolicsome. One thing, 
however, this luckless performance revealed to us, 
that Signor Dai Fiori has an agreeably-toned voice, 
which cultivation might probably train into a light 
tenor of no small value. The opera is announced 
to be repeated next week, with Sig. Fornasari in the 
principal part. We may then speak more in detail 
of the music. 









































































Princess’s THEATRE.—Referring to a remark or 
two in another part of this day’s paper, we must 
warmly commend the attempt at Rossini’s ‘ Otello,’ 
made by Mr, Allen the evening before last, on the 
occasion of his benefit. It is perhaps the most splen- 
did and difficult part in the tenor singer’s repertory ; 
the text has been translated with that strange clumsi- 
ness, which addsanother obstacle to success. Then, 
too, any such presentment of the Moor of Venice, as a 
piece of acting, must necessarily provoke comparisons 
with past Shakspearian performances. Taking all 
these things fully into account, Mr. Allen surprised 
us*by his mastery over the character. We never 
before heard his voice so steady and available in 
passages of force : he was only too prodigal of changes 
and fiorituri superadded to the original music by 
Rubini, who, unequal to the manly passion of the 
opera, disguised his want of power to sustain, by an 
excess of roulades. But we were most struck by his 
dramatic treatment of the part. Grotesque, as it fre- 
quently was, owing to inexperience and want of judg- 
ment in execution, an idea was there, earnestly and 
consistently wrought out; and this is the first time 
we have to chronicle such a manifestation on the 
part of an English tenor singer. Mr. Allen has 
thought on the subject, and the wonder deserves 





due honour. In future performances, doubtless, 
much will be tamed and pruned away; and the 
character, after all, for physical reasons, may remain 
beyond his grasp: but theaspiration, as unique and 
fairly successful, deserves sympathy and encourage- 
ment. The opera was otherwise creditably performed, 
as far as the principal artists are concerned ; in par- 
ticular, the lovely quintett, ‘ Incerta l’anima,’ went 
with a smoothness and nicety which, ten years ago, 
would have been unattainable in an English theatre. 
Madame Garcia was harsh rather than pathetic, as 
Desdemona ; but she sung the great scena in the second 
act—perhaps the finest display for a dramatic soprano 
which exists in Italian opera—with steadiness and 
brilliancy enough to prove that the most impracticable 
of voices can be mastered by resolution. Her entrata, 
the rondo from ‘ Niobe,’ was far inferior as an effort. 
Mr. Burdini and Mr. Weiss were correct, and a Mr. 
Gardner made a respectable first appearance as 
Rodrigo, The chorus and orchestra stand in need of 
further rehearsal. 





HaymarKet.—Extremes meet, says the proverb ; 
and of this familiar truth we have a notable instance 
in the theatrical world. At a time when the inge- 
nuity and skill of the scene-painter, stage-machinist, 
and property-man have been taxed to the utmost to 
make the mimic scene faithfully represent the locali- 
ties of a drama, whether the scene be laid in a real or 
an ideal world—above the clouds or under the waves 
—on shipboard or an enchanted isle ;—when every 
approximation to supposed exactness in this particu- 
lar is hailed as a new triumph of scenic art, and 
recorded as a step in advance towards the complete 
restoration of Shakspeare to the stage—at this very 
time the manager of the Haymarket, who professes 
to have the same object in view, finds it necessary to 
the perfect revival of the text of the ‘Taming the 
Shrew,’ to represent the comedy without any scenery 
whatever, just as it might have been performed in 
Shakspeare’s time, in a private house, or on the stage 
before scenes were inuse! The * Induction,” how- 
ever, is represented with all the modern accessories of 
scenery : Christopher Sly is ejected from a scenic ale- 
house, and installed in the “ lord’s’’ chamber, with a 
substantial bed and pictured splendour. This being 
the place whereon the comedy is supposed to be 
acted, a couple of screens and a curtain, divided in 
the middle, form a veil to hide the actors off the stage, 
and labels affixed to the curtain denote the changes 
of scene ; Sly being present as a spectator during the 
whole time. It is needless to protest against such 
pedantic affectation of accuracy as this, or to point 
out the absurdity of sacrificing five acts of Comedy 
to a farcical “induction” of two scenes; since it is 
obvious that the opportunity afforded by the peculiar 
construction of the play, was seized upon by the 
manager for the sake of giving a feature of novelty to 
the representation: no one can suppose for a moment 
that this was essential to the representation of the 
Comedy in its integrity ; for after the first scene, Sly 
and his host are heard no more of, and their subse- 
quent appearance being unwarranted by the text, 
they carried on in dumb show the device that 
Shakspeare dropped altogether, after it had served 
his purpose. In strict consistency, therefore, the 
comedy and its induction ought to have been acted 
both alike; either without or with scenery. The 
personal resemblance to Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
aimed at in the dressing of the players, and the drop 
scene of London copied from Hollar’s print exhibit- 
ing the old theatres on Bankside, are attempts to 
carry the audience back to the early period of the 
stage, which, in proportion as they are successful, give 
rise to a comparison between the past and present 
generation of players, unfavourable to the latter ; for 
though there is no standard of comparison, the inci- 
dental allusions (in Hamlet especially,) to the acting 
in those days, indicate a higher kind of sentiment, 
and more impassioned declamation, than characterize 
contemporary actors. Mr. Webster’s previous as- 
sumption of Shakspeare’s semblance made his sub- 
sequent misconception and undignified personation of 
Petruchio more glaring ; and Mrs. Nisbett’s personal 
attractions procured immunity for a degree of vulga- 
rity, that would hardly have been tolerated in the 
smooth-faced striplings who played the women’s 
parts in Shakspeare’s time. The impression conveyed 
by their performance is that of a scolding vixen sud- 
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denly converted into an eloquent advocate and 
example of obedience in a wife, by a salutary dread 
of the tyranny of a brutal husband: those who see 
nothing more than this in the ‘Taming the Shrew,’ 
will be satisfied with this performance ; and delight, 
as the audience did, in the buffooneries in which Mr. 
Buckstone, as Grumio, revelled with his usual gusto. 
Mr. Strickland’s Sly is humorously droll. 





Sr. James’s THEATRE.—Whether the agonies of 
tragedy squeezed into the narrow compass of one act, 
or the flimsy pleasantries of the vaudeville, extended 
over the space of five, be the more disproportioned, 
let the Mr. Curdles of zsthetic criticism decide. Our 
less expert selves were sadly tired of ‘La Fille de 
Figaro,’ notwithstanding its hundred nights of Parisian 
popularity, and the animation of Madame Albert, the 
original Aspasie. Neatly as the scenes of this am- 
biguous comedy are constructed—a study to English 
playwrights—pleasantly as some of the dialogue is 
seasoned with those philosophical and political mots 
which the Parisian loves and the Londoner does not 
understand, the interest of the story vanished, owing 
to our implicit faith in the resources of its heroine. 
Whether she brings her castanets into the guard- 
house, as a means of communicating with the love- 
sick lieutenant whom she designs to befriend, or 
coquets with conspiracy in the cabinet of an official, 
or assaults sweet, credulous, extravagant Josephine 
Bonaparte, through that lady’s trust in card-sorcery 
and desire for a diadem, we see that she is to 
triumph, and we await the issue untroubled. Nor— 
to be quite honest—is Madame Albert one of those 
artistes so charming that whatever she does suffices 
to please, if we may only look and listen. There is 
a want of repose about her which fatigues us: and 
Tepose may even exist in,—nay, is essential to, the best 
comic acting. We are bound to insist on this point 
of style, as establishing, at once, the boundary between 
what is first and what is second-rate : in proportion to 
the earnestness with which we have recommended the 
best French acting as a model. MM. Cartigny and 
Gaston each deserve a good word; and the costume 
of M. Barqui, which was as true to the Consulate as 
thecostume of Mdlle. Forgéot (who enacted Josephine) 
was not—see any gallery of French portraits. As 
we are here reckoning with the graceful and tasteful 
manageress, we will further venture an objection to 
her liberality in her allowance of white paint to her 
female subjects. A coat more, and we shall have 
reached the old classical disguise, or the masks which, 
with hoops, opera dancers, both male and female, 
wore when M. Noverre was young (sce his ‘ Lettres 
sur les Arts Imitateurs’ ). 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 11.—A report 
made to the Institute of the Netherlands was read, 
on the properties of gelatine. Our readers will 
remember that a series of experiments on this subject 
was made some time ago by a committee of the 
Paris Academy, and that the result was anything but 
favourable to the use of gelatine as an article of food, 
whether in sickness or in health. This report con- 
firms that opinion. The committee came to the 
conclusion, that gelatine has no nutritive properties, 
and declared that this is equally the case whether it 
be given in bulk or made into soup. 

Maharajpoor and Punniar.—Our military friends 
may be glad to know that Mr. Wyld has published a 
plan of these battle fields, with a sketch of the route 
of the army before the actions. 

State of Education.—A statistical chart on a gra- 
duated scale has been prepared by Dr. Johns, from 
the marriage registers, showing at one view the per- 
centage of males and females who wrote their names 
in the twenty-eight principal manufacturing dis- 
tricts, compared with the mean of all England and 
Wales and with the metropolis, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool. From this it appears that in the metropolitan 
district out of every 100 men married nearly 89 can 
write, of every 100 women 76, London being the 
highest on the scale; and Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
the lowest, viz. about 39 men and 15 women. 

The late Mr. Loudon.—A paragraph having appeared in 
several of the newspapers stating that above 1,000. has 
been subscribed for poor Mr. Loudon’s books since his much 
lamented death, many of our friends have supposed, that Mr. 
Loudon’s family are now free from all pecuniary difficulties. 
This, however, is far from being the case; for though it is 


quite true that the large sum alluded to has been collected, 
(and the greater part of it in the short space of six weeks), 
yet more than half the original debt is still owing; and till 
the whole of it is paid, Mr. Loudon’s family cannot derive 
the slightest benefit from his copyrfghts. I am anxious that 
this should be known, in order that our friends may be aware 
of the important service they will still do us by ordering 
copies of poor Mr. Loudon’s‘ Arboretum,’ orany of the other 
works which were his own property; and I cannot conclude 
without expressing my warmest gratitude for the kindness 
we have already experienced. It is indeed only when we 
are in trouble, that we find how much real goodness there 
is in the world. I remain, &c. V. Lovpon. 
Bayswater, March 20th, 1844. 
British Museum.—From Returns just printed it 
appears that the total number of persons who were 
admitted to visit the British Museum during the year 
1843 amounted to 517,440, being less by 30,274 than 
the number who visited the establishment in 1842. 
The number of visits made to the reading-rooms for 
the purpose of study or research was about 1,950 in 
1810; 4,300 in 1815; 8,820 in 1820; 22,800 in 
1825 ; 31,200 in 1830; 63,466 in 1835; 76,542 in 
1840; 69,303 in 1841; 71,706 in 1842; and 70,931 
in 1843; exhibiting the enormous increase, between 
the years 1810 and 1844, of 68,981 readers, or 
between 35 and 40 times more than in 1810. The 
number of visits by artists and students to the sculp- 
ture galleries was 4,907. The number of visits to the 
print room was 8,162. In the manuscript department 
805 manuscripts and 35 original charters have been 
added since the last Return. The number of printed 
books recently added to the library is 11,549, of which 
545 were presented, 2,039 received by copyright, 
and 8,965 purchased. The reading-rooms have been 
kept open 295 days, and the average number of daily 
readers has been 244. It appears that each reader 
consulted, on an average, nearly five books a day. 
Burial of a Moor.—One of a company of Arabs 
who have been travelling through France, and per- 
forming at the theatres, died lately at Mons. The 
following details of the ceremonies observed are from 
the Gazette de Mons :—“In the first place all his 
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hair was shaved off, and the body was washed and 
perfumed with essences, It was then dressed in a 
new white tunic, and placed in a coffin, not entirely 
closed, with a copy of the Koran on the bosom of 
the corpse. On arriving at the cemetery, the Arabs 
took off their shoes and washed their feet. Two of 
them, who were to place the body in the grave, went 
into the house of the grave-digger, and took a cold 
bath. After that the chief of the company, isolated 
from all who surrounded him, recited the prayers. 
These being concluded, the two men above-mentioned 
took off their belts, and with them let down the coffin, 
which had been previously closed, and subjected to 
copious ablution. At this moment the Arabs set up 
aterrible howling, and then each threw some earth 
upon the grave. This was the conclusion of the 
ceremony.” 

Niagara.—Measurements have been made of the 
volume of water of the Niagara river, from which it 
appears that “the motive power of the cataract of 
Niagara exceeds by nearly fortyfold, all the mechan- 
ical on of water and steam power, rendered avail- 
able in Great Britain, for the purpose of imparting 
motion to the machinery that suffices to perform the 
manufacturing labours for a large portion of the 
inhabitants of the world, including also the power 
applied for transporting these products by steam boats 
and steam cars, and their steam ships of war to the 
remotest seas. Indeed it appears probable that the 
law of gravity, as established by the Creator, puts 
forth in this single waterfall more intense and effective 
energy, than is necessary to move all the artificial 
machinery of the habitableglobe.”—Silliman’s Journal. 

Copper Ore.—Copper mining in Cornwall is of 
comparatively recent origin. The mines in that 
country were, at no very remote period, worked only 
for tin, the copper ore being considered as useless, 
and consequently thrown aside. A singular confir- 
mation of this has just occurred, in widening the road 
in the neighbourhood of Chacewater. The contractor, 
in removing the old hedges, [boundary walls, we sup- 
pose] perceived among the stones of which they were 
composed, a considerable number that contained 
copper, and has actually selected from them several 
tons of copper ore. These stones had, no doubt, 
been raised by miners in search of tin, at a period 
when their value was not known, and used as 
materials for constructing the hedges in which they 
were found, West Briton, 
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ricultural Chemistry—The Young Farmer's 


A 
Cue Ana The _ Farm Assist: 
oe ll - S ge Farmer's Assistant, containing 





keoll 








James Ridgway, Piccadilly. Also, 
1, A Fourth Edition of Morton on Soils ; ; with the 
two Reports of Whitfield Example Farm. Price 10s. 


2. A New Edition of Sinclair on Grasses. Price 
%., coloured Plates. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR STUDENTS OF GERMAN. 


12mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 
D® NOEHDEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
CHF SIALLOBL STE Pe D. Rareet Orethe, Rev, 
Hebrew to the City of London 7B TA oe he. _ 
Noehden’s German Exercises. 7th edit. 6s. bds. 
Key, by Schultz. 4th edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 

nhorst’s German Dictionary. 6th edition, 

materially improved, by D. Boileau, 7s, bound. 


London : Lon, n & Co,; T. Cadell; 
‘Co.; oan eo & Cor sins kin & 


Dalan & 
Malcolm ; J. Maynard; C, Dolman; D. PNutiy and Le Bo 





elécio & Co. ; 
—— & 


LS a 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
peng Cambrian 


yon ae yoy be | be - ia 
In_small 8vo. price 
NHE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. of | the PASSION 
of OUR LORD HARMONIZED, With Rofections, 
By the ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Lat te Fi ellow of Trinity College, Oxford 
privinstons. §¢- Paul's Churchyard, an <r and 
arker 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed) 
1. The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week 


Harmonized. 8s. 
2. Thoughts o: on the Study of the Gospels ; being 
Commentary. 8s. 


an Introduction toa Harmony an 
BP, ——sreeeaeees S SERMONS. 
8v 
ERMONS on the LEADING PRINCIPLES 


ne PRACTICAL DUTIES of ROT BD 
y PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTL 


Late Loi 
Rivingtons, St. jag: Churchyard, and eae 
— same Author, 
1A Paraphrastic ranslation of the Apestelical 
Epistles. With Notes. 4th Edition. 8vo. 10s. 


2. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 


Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo. 6s. 
18mo. price 2s. the 4th edition of 


BOOK “of FAMILY af wartnh sed _, Containing 
Bishop Doane's Address on Polls bie 
Compiled by WAL 1S aced FARQd zaAR Hoo D.D. 


Vie 
* The object of this Publication i is ste adapt to the pur; 
A Bam Prayer the Morning and Evening Services o! 
hurch 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Ch hy and Waterloo-pl 


Also, by the same Author, salecae printed, 
Private Prayers. 4th edition. 2s. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the 5th edition of 

HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, con- 

sidered as to the Particulars of their State ; tek, Recogni- 
tion of each other in spat Sates and its Difference of Degrees. 
To which are added, M on the Spereh and her Services. 

LA. iaRD MANT, 
Lo eng of Down and — 

___Rivingtons, St. Puss Churchyard, and Watertes-plece. 


BP. GRAY’s KEY TO THE ee TESTAMENT. 
COPYRIGHT EDIT 

In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 10th a, AME . of 

KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT and 

APOCRYPHA; or, an Account of -« several Books, of 
the baie and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
rep ROBERT G 

ERT GRAY, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

*,* "This edition e an 
portant additions and pmqrovements introduced by the pon ham 
at various times, into this long-established Wo 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and a 
Bishop Percy's Key to the New Testament may 
be had bound up with the above in one Volume. 











the 

















n 3 vols, 12mo. (sold separ: > 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIANS SUNDAY 


EVENING ; or, Conversations on Scripture Hist 
By Mrs. PARRY, of B — 


The First Series: On the Old Testament. 3rd 
edition. 8s. 6d. 


The Second Series: On the Four Gospels. 9s. 6d. 
The Third Series: On the Acts of the Apostles. 6s, 





. Price 24s. in c 
EW and VERY ACCURATE EDITION 
ADAM CLARKE’S COMM 
Hocy SCriprdkes. en oF oe 
ConpiTions oF Puntication.—A Part will be published 
every cortalant until the whole is completed. in Sixty Parts, at 


and Corrections rf the Author, Part I. 
ANE ° ae = Vol. 


2s. each; also, for the convenience of Families. ition’ in 
Volumes we? Te Three Months, bound in cloth ; Vols. land 2, at 
24s. each; V. 0 6,at20s.each, The 


Work is printed so as 
:— nded on for correctness, 

‘or press a short time before 
at finished state it is now presented to the 


Poe bli. and int 
uw 4 
ns desirous of becom thee Subseribers are requested to 
app oy ip the Publisher, or to the —— ~— ae are in the babit 
oO! i> ing with i in thet — neig’ 
on: pu "te the E s of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, for’ Thomas fete 73, Cheapside. 


DE PORQUET'S NEW  PRENCH-ENG- 
LISH DPCTIONARY, in which the PRONUNCIATION 
of certain Words has been MARKED ouT whena doubt may 
arise in the mind of the Pupil, or an uncertainty exist eveg 
omens y Upwards of FIVE THOUSAND & 


to bind in Six Volumes may be de 
the Doctor having t® e whole ready 








Words, a 
Phrase: werbial, have been 
added ‘with a corres: nding lish Transiation, 
*e* The French-English and lish-French parts together, 
price 5s. bound. 
Also lately published. 


LE COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de l’ECO- 
LIER FRANCAIS. 


Being QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on that Work, and in- 
tended to expedite and carry out more fully fe method of 
teaching languages already so justly appreciated by the public. 

Porvcar Works published by Mr. De Pesaran, 
Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit agit Secrétaire—Le 
Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading Book — First Italian 
ditto—Parisian Grammer Feriion m Phrassology —Preach Dic- 
onary—Teseign and Eagles _Heckoner—Histeize de 
France—d' Angleterre—de Py 
*,* Scholastic Agency as tsual—Office Lag 11 till 4, 

re Tete treet Covent-garden 


. price 8s. with coloured Pla 
STHMA, “ts SPECIES and COMPLICA. 
TIONS; or, Researches into the Pathology of Disordered 
Respiration, with the Remedial Treatment applicable to each 
varie a practical and theoretical review of this malady 
conmidered ints 8 simple form, and in connexion with Disease of 
the Heart, Catarr ° indigestion, &c.; illustrated by Cases and 
Plates coloured fi _ 


Fellow of ay Aa RAMADGE item, &e. 
ndon : Longman, Brown, Green, & L 
d Edition, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boa 
pode COLD-WATER SYSTEM: : its real 
nits, and most effectual employment, in various diseases, 
the Author" s neest oe | to point out the truth on this subject, 
and to show where gran vesults may alone be confidently ex- 
e new case 
pected. With sory. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 
“We have been particularly pleased with his cautionary re- 
marks: they are reasonable and instructive. It will disabuse 
the mind of a great deal of prejudice on this now important 
sub ect.""—County Herald. 
here is such an air of sincerity and truth in the writings of 
this author, that be Seeneaty wins our ‘good opinion and con- 
*— Lit ju 
Eablished hy Sim kin & & Co. Paternoster-row, ond Hatchard 
n, 187, Piccadilly. To be had, by order, of a 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S 

Recreation Hand-books for 
the National Gallery. West- 
minster Abbey. Free Pic- 
ture Galleries. Canterbury. 
Temple Church. Day's Ex- 
cursions out of London to 
Erith, Cobham, and Ro- 
chester. Holidays. and 
Hampton Court—are pub- 
lished by Georce Bett, of 186, Fleet-street ; 
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Rivingtons, St.Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


and sold by all Booksellers, 
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Now ready, in post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 14s. 
R. STOCQUELERS HAND-BOOK of 
P INDIA: 0 Geide to the Stranger and Traveller, and a 
t. 
a - ty Wa i ‘Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


ni 
M®* NEWBY HAS THIS DAY 


PUBLISHED :— 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 
Part the Second, an 2 
“We remeraber. no recent work on Irish politics written with 
h ability.”— i icle. 
a atid con be better conceived. The book is written with 
remarkable cleverness.”’— Examiner. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘Seymour of Sudley,’ ‘Pope and Actor,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CABPINAL Be BEte uy 
A Literary Curiosity from the Original Memoirs. 
’ By the ‘Author of * The Smiths,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN IN 1843. ‘ 

“*It is a graphic picture of the Hepes people, of their cus- 
toms, their manners, their dress, their amusements. Mr. Ha- 
verty has mixed with all sorts of society in Spain, and he con- 
veys a most lively impression of everything he has seen and all 
he has heard.’’— Mornin ronicle, : 

* Cities, towns, and viflages are described and commented on, 
their beauties pointed out, their commercial advantages dis- 
cussed, and their treasures of painting and sculpture exposed, 
and all in astyle that proves the author to be a shrewd ob- 
server, an admirable critic, and an elegant writer.” —Morning 





“ost. 
** Clear, concise, and agreeable.”"—Spectator. 
“ A valuable book.""—Sunday Times. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. __ 
THE OLD DOWER HOUSE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Belle of the Family,’ &c. _. 

“ There is a harmony and elegance in the style of this writer, 

hich are more than ordinarily agreeable.”’— Atheneum. 

“* The Old Dower House’ is a work of considerable power and 
literary merit, and the clear test is the impression it produces as 
the story advances."’— Spectator. ane M 

“We thought well of "The Belle of the Family;’ we think 
still more highly of ‘ The Old Dower House.’ ""—John Bull, 

In 1 vol. post avo. 
A RUSSIAN’S REPLY TO THE MARQUIS DE 
CUSTINE’S RUSSIA. 4 

“A smart and clever review of the Marquis de Custine’s 
* Russia,’ running over the weak points of the book, and making 
fun of the weaknesses of the aut or."’—Spectator. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS:— 
MRS. COLONEL HARTLEY'S NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
CLAUDINE MIGNOT; or, THE PRAISED ONE. 
By the Author of * Indian Life.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
L E: <A NOovet. 
T. C. Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


~ THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Newspaper of Rural Fconomy and General News. 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by Prof. LINDLEY. 
Price 6d. stamped, to go free by post. Published every Saturday. 

The very extensive sale* of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GazRTTB, amongst the higher classes 
of society, makes it an especially valuable channel for all Ad- 
vertisements which are addressed to the intelligent and wealthy. 
Another advantaze is, that the work from its nature is one not 
only of daily reference but permanent value, so that Advertise- 
ments are constantly under the eye of the Subscribers. 

To enable all to avail themselves of the columns of the 
Garpeners’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
the scale of Charges has been fixed as low as possible. 

Space of Four lines and under (bod 040 

Each additional line up to twenty 006 
Every Five lines beyond 

Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural G 
5, Charles-street, Covent-garden, London. 


From the last Official Stamp Returns published this day, 
March 16, 1844, it appears that during the three months of Octo- 
ber, November, and December, in the past year, 1843, the 
Stamps supplied to each of the under-mentioned Journals gave 
them an average Publication of— 

“gesaenns’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
A 


- - - - - 
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Advertiser 
Xpress 
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Post” 
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Gazette 





* The weekly circulation of the GaroENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAzerTs is at the present time, March 18, 
ABOVE 7,000, as will be seen by the next Parliamentary Re- 





EST of LONDON and WESTMINSTER 

CEMETERY, EARL’S COURT, between the Fulbam 

and Old Brompton roads.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
and Consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London in 1840. 


8 
. . _ CHARGRS. 

Private Family Grave in Perpetuity . 

Interment in Public Vault . om 

Ditto, for Children eee ewe 

Disto, in Senth-west Catacombs oo oe 
il 


tto, for Children ee ee 
Ditto, in other Catacombs, from 10 Guineas to 
Single Interments in Graves, from One to Four 
o'clock, including all Fees .- «- «» « 1 16 
For other information respecting Ground for Vaults, Brick 
Graves, Monuments, &c., apply. at the Office, 153, Piccadilly, 
between the hours of Ten and Five o'clock. . 

A portion of the Ground is unconsecrated, for the interment 
of persons not of the Established Church, who are privileged to 
bring their own minister. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTI- 
TUTE SICK and DISEASED, Gray's Inn-road (late 
Greville-street). Founded A.D. 1828. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THIS CHARITY IS REGULATED. 

In-poor PATIENTS. — FOrOperts strangers, and others, in 
sickness or disease, having neither friends nor homes, are ad- 
mitted into the wards of this Hospital on their own application, 
so far as the means of the charity will permit. M 

Ovut-poor PaTienTs.—All sick and diseased persons. bering 
no other means of obtaining relief, may attend at this Hospita 
any day at one o'clock, when they will receive medical and 
surgical advice, and medicine free. 

In consequence of the number of wretched applicants crowd- 
ing the gates of this Hospital the Committee feel it their im- 
perative duty to make the most urgent appeal to the public for 
continued support, to enable them to admit and relieve the dis- 
tressing cases that hourly present themselves. 

Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co.; 
Messrs. Drummonds y 





Co.; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths; Messrs. Glyn & Co.; Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd & Co.; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.; Messrs. Denison 
& Co.; Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co.; Messrs. Prescott & 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. ; 
Messrs. Nishet Co. Berners-street; and at the Secretary’s 
Office, by the Rev. R. C. PACKMAN, Secretary. 

1 asi-ol apparel, male and female, will be gratefully acknow- 
edged. 


DISEASED anv HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 





EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE | 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is provided 
with very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 
Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. Increased An- 
nuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying with the 
particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families assured 
at Equitable Rates. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


‘ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





erries & Co.; Messrs. | 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE Asgup. 
Genes SSMGEIET™ hana Wo, Lenina 
irman—Robert Currey, Esq. 


Edward Baker, Esq Th B. 
cdw: er, Esq. omas Bax, Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq. ‘oseph Coo) mi 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. ey, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Spicer, 
James Spicer, Esq. bh . 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Rol Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co, 
ADVANTAGES, 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured 
Vg ted RATES of PREMIUM charged for pit with. 
out Profits. 
PREMIUMS payable Annually, Half-yearly, 
ASSURANCES of EVERY D SCRIPTION nay We eed 
Among others, the important one, originated by this: Scciety; of 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on bis attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event earlier death. 
A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application at the Office, or of the Society's Agents. 
JENKIN JONES. Actuary and Secretary, 


( : REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASsv. 
RANCE SOCIETY. 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
a mg 
iam Morley, Esq. uty Chairman, 
John Brightman, Esq. . iJ John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq. 
James William Deacon, Esq. Robert Power, Esq. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery, 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. A.M, 4 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, Esq.—T. C. Simmons, Esq.—G. Thomas, Esq, 
Physician—John Clendinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole-street, 
Solicitor—Walter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmith’s Hall, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY amon 
fielders of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 
een paid. 
Credit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis. 
factory security being given for the payment of the same at the 





airman, 


| expiration of five yea 


rs. 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five Annual Pre. 
miums—without security. 

Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the Office. Ep 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex. 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of the 
Assured, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after payment of five 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the superintendence and control 
of the funds and affairs of the Society. 

Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus, which, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained by application to 

A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 





No. 34, Bridge-street, Black friars, London : established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 3 William IV. 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16/. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and In 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. £ 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the country, on application. 

CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 
NION ASSURANCE OFFICE— FIRB, 
LIFE, ANNUITIES—Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; 
College-green, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh: instituted 
A.D. 1714. 

The Life Department of this Society embraces all the im- 
portant benefits of « participation in the profits every seven 
years, with the perfect security of large invested funds, accu- 
mulated during the long period of more than a century anda 
quarter, and possessing powers which were granted by an espe- 
cial Act of Parliament in the reign of King George III. By 
another table of rates, lately published, a considerable diminue 
tion will be found in the premiums usually charged ; to this 
class profits do not attach. The reduction of premium applies 
also to insurances for one and seven years: and all life premi- 
ums can be paid half-yearly or quarterly, if more convenient, 
Examples of the Bonus in Great Britain. 

No. of Policy 420; Sam insured £2,500; With Bonus £3,105 

bo 1,103 = 5,000 oe 6,148 
- 2.20% oe 1,100 - 1,285 
e 3,118 ee 10001 oe 1,169 

Fire Insurance effected upon every description of property, 
including rent. Six years’ premium and duty charged for in- 
surance for seven years. Policies should be renewed within 15 
days after each quarter-day. THOMAS LEWIS, Sec. 


A seus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c, 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
illiam Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairiesn. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. |J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby sq. 
Edward Bates, . Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Compita, iq. Jeremiah Pilcher, tisq. 
a. 


James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
ysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon. Coulson, Esq. 2, Broderick splace, Old Jewry. 

Consulting apf oy nnn Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. - 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
ompany. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk,in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
emium to Assure 5 
For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
£0 1 £11 8 10 


Annua 
Age. | For One Year, 
3] 78 


30 1 
40 150 169 
50 1M 11910 
6 | 317 0 ; ’ 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. * 

in Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a any. when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an compreyentire Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
. EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Capital 200,000/., in 2.000 Shares. 


Directors. 
Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. | Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. CE é 


. E. Mangles, > 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esa. 
John Henry Capper. Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & Co. 
nkers—The Union Bank of London. 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Physician— P. Fraser, Esq. 62, Guild ford-street. 
_ _ Secretary—Edward Ryley, Esq. 
The following are specimens of the low rates of Premiums for 
the Assurance of 100. 
Age ----ceee | 20 1 30 | 40 | so | 60 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3| £2 0 7) £2 15 3| £4 1 8] £639 


TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is charged. 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gnua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Pol 
when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Descending, and other 
Scales of Premiums, and of Participation in Profits. 

‘ospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
NY, 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London: empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital 1,000,000, 
The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. ake, for instance, the case of a person at the age 
Mu 
be- 











of thirty, who by the payment of 5i 3s. 4d. to the Britannia 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expe 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
we at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can beque: 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper. = 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effectin 


Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarde 


(post free) upon application. 
PET MORRISON, Resident Director. 
Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch of business. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. r 4 
This Society is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. | 
Assurances are effect at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office. 
A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of abo 
30 per cent.) was declared in May lee. on all beneficial policies 
ov which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous. the 
A division of the profits takes place every five years, and 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their tuture premiums. : P . 
Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in yo 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly; 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other d 
beyond the limits et Europe, are que a - * - 
uses an necessary information 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 
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E DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by 
jal Act of Parliament, 3 Vict. c, 20., 62, King William-street, 
Speci ‘ Lond David-street, Edinburgh 3, 6 
Londotreet, Queen-square, Bristol ; and St. Andrew's Hall, Plain, 

Kinet p.—Capital, One illion. 

Nor Trustees and Directors. _ 
sfield, Esq. Sir John Pirie, Bart. and Ald, 
allis, Esq. & Ald. | Thomas Piper, " 
ope, Bart. M.P. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 

Edward Smith, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks. " 
dley, . M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq 
e return of the Lady Da f 


uarter, the Directors 
to remind their Friends and t 


ublic, that in the FIR 


INT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
pera school: Rtoomey. Mills, Goods and Shipping in 


e same reduced rates as other respect- 
e on Policies transferred 
/EPARTMENT they con- 

all business relating to Life Assurances, 
aities, and Family Endowments, upon the most liberal 
sistent with sound principles and public security. 
The usual liberal allowance made to anon Surveyors, 
* order of the Directors, 
aces ios 7 Or THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
N No. 48, Gracechurch-street, London, for MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &e. 

re a 
C. P. Bousfield, ee. Sa 5 Josten! Rea. 
Lf S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. 


rming Stock, 
ie Compan 


&e., at 
coe 





Charles Lushington, Esq. 

John St. Barbe, Esq. 

picherd Sherteidee, Esq. 

Joseph Hargrave, amuel Smith, Esq. 
kin, M.D. 

Themes Boden, Medical Directors. 


west, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, M.D. *.L.S. 
5.7. Cong Treasurer—Joseph Janson, Esq. 
Trustees— William Cash, Esq. John Feltham, Esq. 
James . Esq. . Samuel Smith, la 
The result of the first division of Profits, which took place in 
November, 1842, is exemplified in the following instances: 
Equal toa 
Reduction | Reduction 
in Pre- per cent. 
mium in on the 
lieu of —— 
Bonus. |Premium of 


£. 
271 
5 
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The next division will be made in November, 1847. 
Members whose renewal premiums become due on the 
Ist fort neat, ae reminded that the same must be paid within 
wd: that time. 
London, 20th March, 1844. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ARCS. 3, sorhill. Lenden.—Capitel, 500,000/.—Em- 
wered by Act of Parliament. 5 
™ The many novel and varied advantages bestowed by this 
Institution, both in its Life Assurance and Deferred Annuity 
departments, particularly the power to borrow two-thirds of 
premiums without expense of forfeiture—the great reduction of 
rates on short policies—the option of selecting benefits and con- 
verting policies so as best to suit the interest or necessity of the 
pereneter during life, as well as to afford the full benefit 
to his family at death, and annual division of profits,—have 
already been so well appreciated by the public, that the Society's 
great success and growing prosperity enabled the Directors, at 
their general meeting in Stay last, to add to each policy on the 
profit scale a bonus averaging 55 per cent. on the amount already 
invested: and this bonus, ing to an equitable scale, may 
either be paid in cash, or applied in reduction of future premiums. 
EXAMPLES. 
Annual | Bonus 
Premium.| added. 


££ 8. dj £2. d. 

18697 | 39 | 69 | 1000 | 67 8 4/132 14 6 
1898 114 | 56! 3000 1175.15 0 123 0 6 

Another bonus will be declared in the present year. 
Immediate Annuity for every 100/. sunk. 

Are | 0 | 301 | 70 | 75 


Annuity | £6 5 2] £780] £9 14 3| £14 2 2| £17 150 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

The best and most varied provision for after-life hitherto 
offered. Every 21. 12s. per annum paid from the age of 20, will 
at 65, give the policy-holder the choice of an annuity o' 
dil, 16s. 6d.. or 349/. 118. cash, or policy at death of 466/. Similar 
advantages at 50,55, and 60, through an increased annual pay. 
ment—two-thirds payments lent at any time, and two-thirds 
Teturned to representatives in case of premature death. 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln’s 

In-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 

that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 

TISH ns | M Lg hs Preparation of Specifications, 
of I ions, is d wi 
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Cash Premium 
Bonus. reduced. 


Zs. d. 
819 4 
169 7 


Entry vy Ase Sum 





£s.d. 
58.19 9 














with care, economy, 


and despatch. 

REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Viet. c. 65, ARTIC UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
oth bs ted in the three kingdoms for 

expense; Ornamental Designs may also 
under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 

ROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 
nee the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
ers D eagee or oe a Act, may % a yt pon 
p » personally or etter, to Mr. Alexander nee, 

M4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 2 
MouLp CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
an SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
ro gp improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
er and are we than any other candle; the flame is 
it. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
City; and at the 





mee 7anufacture, 
exportation, 214, Bread-street. 
A Old Baryehotae. Christchurc , Surrey. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
reyeh bea te inform the Nobiiity and Gentry, that they 
ENGRAVE VISITING CARDS in their best manner—with the 
crest, 6s.; without, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above may be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within; or sent on 1 any dist 
expense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s.,18s.,178., 
* Pid ream adie ditto, 18s., 16s., 128., 88., 6s. 
i iped 





and 4s. per ream. her of the above papers may be stam 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s. 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
artomette adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
braces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, drawing-room, or counting-house. Messrs. B. 
& Son are also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup- 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


ORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT.—As 
Spring approaches, the Larvae of destructive Insects are 
propagated in infinite multitudes, to the great injury of the young 
shoots of the choicest trees and plants, particularly in FORCING 
HoUsEs, and, indeed, every species of vegetation put into mo- 
tion and growth by the genial influence of the season. J. READ 
begs to inform Ladies, Amateurs and Practical Gardeners, that 
he has made derable Impr s in his Machines and 
Syringes for the purpose of subduing these destructive insects 
which make such deadly havoc on all choice trees and plants at 
this season of the year, as they will live in any degree of heat, 
but perish by moisture. These Machines, for power and por- 
tability, surpass anything of the kind ever offered to the public 
which the Patentee (from 31 years’ practice in the science o 
horticulture, and 24 years in manufacturing and improving in- 
struments) can safely warrant. May be seen and proved at 35, 
Regent-circus, Ly» —N.B. None are genuine except 
stamped with the Royal Arms, and the words Reap’s Patent. 


ROCHET and KNITTING.—A superb Assort- 
/ ment of WOOLS of all kinds, in every size and colour, 
lain, chiné, and shaded, for Knitting, Nesting, Crochet, and 
mbroidering. All these Wools, including the Imperial Eight- 
thread, or Double Berlin Wools, for Crochet and Knitting, have 
been spun expressly for this House, and are remarkable for 
their quality.—In announcing a GREAT REDUCTION in the 
price of Berlin Patterns, Wools, and of every other article, 
whether of British or foreign manufacture, used in DECORKA- 
TIVE NEEDLE-WORK, the intention is, that while the esta- 
blished character of this house for selling none but goods of 
first-rate quality, and offering the largest and best-assorted 
stock in the Kingdom, will be strictly upheld, the Reduction in 
Price shall, from time to time, be such as to entitle it, moreover, 
to the distinction ens Cheapest in the Trade. 
WILKS'S WAREHOUSE, 186, REGENT-STREET. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brusbes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna SoenEe. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B., Oxford-street, one door from _Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe's,” adopted 
y some houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
’ nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years. — Webster Son have REMOVED to 74 
CORNHILL, where the advantages of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. An extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so meer years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
ears in succession : the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
or ladies. of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. cs " 
W. & Son's Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 














ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 

coppiented by the introduction of anew and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE, 


.C.WarTson, 41 and 42, BarBican, and 16, Norton Fotcarte, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded. <ing’s. 

‘Table Spoons and lorks 16s. 6d, id, 35s. Od. 
Dessert ditto -h ‘ 30 (0 


5 

6 0 

5 6 each 
3 6 pair 





3 6 each 7 6 7. 
i blic will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. (©. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLocur and Price CuRRENT is published. Families who 
regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which mer be had Gratis and Post Free. 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for 25s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich- bape 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in rusuamiag Hardware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
aninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz.; 

sserts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pairs a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
24 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. ir. The establish- 
ments of C. Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 fae for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which ismarked with 








his name and address, and ject to exch: f not approved 
Of.—*a® A large stock of all the approved LAMIPS now te use. 





OOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
Moorgate-street, Bank, reqpectfall solicits an inspection 
of bis large ASSORTMENT of CHI MNEY GLASSES, of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt frames, which, for elegance 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices, Cheval and toilet glasses, window corni 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally redu 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 
—*»* This busi was blished in the year 1769. 


SINGLE BOTTLE of BETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY may now be obtained in a perfectly genuine 
state. This convenient arrangement for both vender and pur- 
chaser, and their mutual security against deception, is effected 
by the use of Betts's Parent Metauuic Capsuce, made of 
pure and Sotip MeTat, (not Tin Foil,) which completely en- 
closes the cork and mouth of the bottle, and is embossed 
the words “ Berrs’s Patent BRANDY, 7, SMITHFIELD Bars,” 
|? eee of which is engraved on a label affixed to each 
ottle. 


In the present day it is impossible to produce enything new 
and useful without exciting the cupidity of imitators. Alread: 
attempts are made to mystify the identity of the original an 
fengize article, by foisting upon the public the contents of 

ottles having a Tin Foil covering, falsely denominated “ a neat 
metallic capsule.” J.T. BET Co. therefore deem it essen- 
tial to impress upon h s the absol necessity of com- 
paring the Embossed Capsules with the Labels, as an infallible 
mode of detecting fraudulent substitutions. 

Berrs’s Parent Branpy, thus protected, may be obtained 
of the undermentioned Wine and Spirit Merchants, at 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle, Bottles included ; or at 18s. per Gallon, as heretofore, at 

Bishopsgate-street 8 08. 78 and 80. 

Charles 22, Bay t 


Bayswater y . 
Blackfriars-road S. Silcock, No. 1. 
Brixton 8. Hawks, Brixton Washway. 
Camden Town George Roberts, 91, High-street. 
Camberwell Robert Sturt, Camberwell-green. 
Drury-lane Nichs. Walker, No. 111 
Richard Clayton, No. 118. 
Thomas Oliver, Druammond-street, 

Exmouth-street Benjamin Brooks, No. 27. 
Greenwich John Chester, Croom's Hill. 
Hampstead William Priest. 
Haymarket James Carter, No. 42. 

olborn Henry Figeh. 13, Middle-row. 
King’s Cross William Barker, 1, Albion-place. 
Kingsland-road James Smith, No. 131. 
Knightsbridge John Jones, 20}, High-row. 
Lambeth J. H. Watchorn, Marsh-gate. 
Limehouse A. Watson, St. Ann’s-place. 
Thomas Thompson, No. 35. 
William Mouls, 9, High-street. 
J. Arnold, corner Hampstead-road. 
James Thompson, No. 381. 

mlico James Watson, 1, Grosvenor-row. 
Regent-street George Rich, Glass House-street. 
Southwark Geo. Garrett, Stones’ End. 
Somers Town Charles Temple. 62, Charlton-street. 
Strand Jobn Short, No. 333. 
Ditto E. D. Burton, 21, Pickett-street. 
Tottenham-court-rd, mes Young, No. 108. 
Whitechapel m. C 
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Munster- street 
Newington Butts 
New-road 
Oxford-street 


Ja 4 
WwW Yoates, 25, High-street. 

Walworth G. Potter, 10, Beck ford-row. 
Walworth-road Wm. Garrett, 14, Bolingbroke-row. 
Westminster John Jones, 3, Rochester-row. 

Ditto James Watson, 7, Great Chapel-street. 
Westminster-road Robert Shaw, 10, Gilbert-buildings. 


LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 
from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to promote a free expectoration. 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service, 
‘They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to oquel it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all other preparations 
of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “ALLNUTTS’ 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt 
Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d. each, by 
all Patent Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 


NHE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 
LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every, ote of 
eruptive malady, discolouration, &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin ; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture anf vizeckty peonter to earlier 
years. —‘Ront. Suaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
government stamp, without which it is not genuine. 
2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers, &c. 


HE TOILET.—No toilet can be considered 
complete without a careful attention to that department 
which so materially affects the entire contour, viz. the Hair, 
which, both in quantity and quality, is susceptible of most ma- 
terial alteration. That which is weak can be strengthened, and 
be made to receive a most beautiful gloss by artificial applica- 
tions. It is to its extraordinary and valuable properties in these 
respects that is due the character of OLDRIDGE'S BALM of 
COLUMBIA, for its invigorating, nutritious, and regenerating 
ualities. Oldridge’s Balm causes eyebrows to grow, prevents 
the hair from turning grey, and the first application causes it to 
carl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
rice 3s, 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other prices are 
genuine. Ask for C. & A. Oldridge’s Balm.—1, Wellington- 
street, Strand. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This BUBGANT. 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, Restora- 
tive, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour ; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the d bly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may be 
seen at the Proprietors. ese ad ages are enh by the 
gratifying fact. that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. To children it is special IS 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD 
OF HA Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 2is. per bottle. . 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words ‘ ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1,500 times, containing 29,028 eters, 
and to ask for * ROWLA} D's MACASSAR OIL. ~ » A 
others are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !!! y Pp 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
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The FIRST NUMBER of 
THE ENLARGED LANCET, 


Published this day, and the Price reduced from Eightpence to 


SIXPENCE. 


Stamped, for Free Postage, Sevenpence. 


MR. WAKLEY, Surceon, M.P., Eprror; HENRY BENNETT, M.D., Sus-Eptror. 
LIEBIG (Giessen)._LECTURES ON CHYMISTRY. APPLICABLE TO ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, HEALTH, 
DIET, DISEASE, COMMERCE, CIVILIZATION, MANUFACTURES, THE ARTS, AND AGRICULTURE. 
LISTON (London).—LECTURES ON ALL THE OPERATIONS OF SURGERY. ° - 
SCHONLEIN (Berlin)—LECTURES ON CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
BAILLARGER (Paris).—LECTURES ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND INSANITY. 




















Mr. Cuurcuitt, the Publisher of Tuk Lancet, respectfully announces to the Medical Profession, the Nobility, Agriculturists, Manufacturers, and the 
Scientific and Literary portions of the Public, that on Saturday, the 23rd of March, 1844, Taz Lancer was PERMANENTLY ENLARGED more than ONE-ramRp 
beyond its former size ; and Stamped, for universal delivery by Post. 

Mr. Churchill has also the extreme gratification of stating, that although the enlargement of Tur Lancet, and the publication of Professor Liebig’s Lectures 
on Chymistry,—accompanied by a notification that the Price of the Work would remain at Eighipence,—have been advertized only a very few weeks, yet such 
has been the already vast increase in the number of orders for the Journal, that the Editor has authorized the Publisher to fix the Price of THE LANCET at 
Sixpence, instead of Eightpence a Number ; thus adding to the size of the Work more than a third, and reducing the charge one-fourth,—events, probably, which 
are unprecedented in the history of successful periodical literature. Nothing but the now certain enormous increase in the sale and circulation of the Work, 
could justify the presentation of these advantages to its readers. 


THE ENLARGED LANCET 


COMMENCES WITH THE PUBLICATION OF A 


FULL COURSE OF LECTURES ON CHYMISTRY, 
Delivered during the Session of 1844, in the Laboratory of the University of Giessen, by the celebrated 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG. 
These Lectures have been composed expressly with a view to their publication in this Country, and are furnished to Tar Lancet by Proressor Lene nimse1y, 
The Course embraces :— 

An Inrropvuction To THE ScreNcE or CuyMistRy, its relations to all other branches of Philosophy, to Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, and every 
branch of the productive Arts; illustrating the means which Chymistry affords for the advancement of national civilization, and the improvement of the mind. 

A comPLETE DeveLopemMeNt oF Orcanic Cuymistry, the composition of all organized bodies, the laws of chymical combinations, and the various theories 
which are employed to explain them. 

The principles which regulate Nutrition, both in animals and plants; the support of Awnrat, Lirz; the chymiecal changes which occur in Orcans during 
the exercise of their Funcrions; the subsequent transformation of Livine into Deap Marrer; and the regeneration of inorganic substances into Livina MateRuis, 

The application of Chymistry to processes of Art, MANUFACTURES, and AGRICULTURE, explained according to the most recent discoveries in that Science. 

The Lectures thus embrace the CHY MISTRY of the leading doctrines and facts in PuysioLocy, ParnoLoGy, THERAPEUTICS, Dietetics, AGRICULTURE, 
MAanuractores, and the Arts; each subject being rendered complete by references to every new demonstration in Science, made up to the latest moment by 
Professor Lest, in the most remarkable School of chymical Discovery in the world,—namely, THE LaBoRaToRY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GIESSEN. 

A complete Course of Lectures on all the OPERATIONS OF SURGERY, as delivered at University College, London, by PROFESSOR LISTON, 
who, as an operative surgeon, stands without an equal in Europe. = 

A Course of Lectures on CLINICAL MEDICINE, as delivered at the Great Charity Hospital, Berlin, by PROFESSOR SCHONLEIN, first Physician 
to the King of Prussia, founder of the “ Natural System” of Medicine in Germany, and Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics in the University of Berlin. 
The celebrity of this Teacher annually attracts to that capital Pupils from all parts of Europe. 

A Course of Lectures on those DISEASES of the BRAIN which affect the Mind, producing INSANITY, as delivered in Paris by M. BAILLARGER, 
oo to the gigantic Hospital de la Salpétridre, an Institution which contains 1500 insane persons. These Lectures will embrace the whole subject of 

ental Diseases, 

In addition to the above Course of Lectures, some of which, in point of value, will be unsurpassed by productions of a like character in any language, tn 
greatly ENLARGED size of Tue Lancer furnishes additional space for containing ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS from a host of Scientific Correspon- 
dents, by far outnumbering the contributors to any other Periodical ;—REVIEWS of Books on the Practice of Medicine, Physiology, Surgery, Chymistry, and 
Pharmacy ;—REPORTS of Discussions in Medical and other Scientific Societies; CRITICAL ANALYSES, embodying the most striking facts in the Original 
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